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ANGOLA 


ARTICLE ANALYZES U.S. VIEWS ON ANGOLAN SITUATION, OTHER ISSUES 
Lisbon 0 DIABO in Portuguese 20 Dec 83 p 20 
[Article by Nuno Rogeiro ] 


[Text | Washington, December--Since the Repulican administration determined to be 
taken more seriously by the Kremlin, seeking to contest all the Soviet territor- 
ial advances, Angola has once again become a focus of attention. Forgotten 

is the disastrous and ludicrous American intervention in 1975, the logical con- 
sequences of which were revealed in the policy of peaceful coexistence with 

the Cubans, effected by Carter-Young and aimed at safeguarding the interests 

of the oil lobbies. 


Today, what is good for Gulf 0il is apparently no longer good for the “hard 
liners" in the White House, which places priority on the elimination of the Russo- 
Cuban military presence in southern Africa, a base from which to control two 
oceans vital to global passage. 


From this anti-economic, “political primacy" viewpoint, several voices, including 
congressional voices, have been urging a greater effort in support of the anti- 
Soviet forces of UNITA, which up to now has been surviving in the land by its 

own means. 


Although Washington looks with sympathy on all local attempts (particularly 
those with a chance of success) to wage war against the Cuban forces in Angola, 
it does not fully understand UNITA's motives, and fears that its anti-Sovietism 
does not exactly correspond to a pro-American alignment. 


A White House analytical line "discovers" what it would be easy enough to prove, 
if it were true: that Savimbi is controlled by the South Africans, who use UNITA 
as a “colonial infantry" to occupy the southeast and as a buffer against the 
SWAPO infiltrations and a factor to demoralize Castro's troops. According to 
the analysts, Savimbi is a kind of Major Hadad of Pretoria, ready for the Bal- 
kanization of southern Angola. 


These observers, most of whamhave never observed the situation at close hand, 
first make a theoretical judgment: if UNITA has no evident ties with one of the 
two superpowers, it must be an armed branch of Pretoria's "intelligence." Then, 
so the theory will hold water, they seek factitious data: the South African 
infiltration through zones controlled by Savimbi, the absence of conflict between 
UNITA and the RAS [Republic of South Africa], the type of weapons used by the 
anti-MPLA guerrillas and even the fact that some of their leaders speak fluent 
English. 











However, there are also White House advisors who are less inclined to this type 
of analysis; first, because they have learned from past experience about the 
lack of sophistication of U.S. observers in studying and understanding local 
and regional conflicts, in which forces other than the great powers may play 

a part; second, because the compilation of on-site observations by teams which 
are not engaged in the conflict lead to varying conclusions. 


First of all, it should be understood that the South Africans are not unhappy 
with UNITA's successes. It is obvious that Savimbi's progress gives them some 
respite on the northern border, as long as Namibia's fate remains uncertain. 
Moreover, the Angolan guerrillas look favorably on Pretoria's actions, particularly 
tiie air raids, as a way to immobilize the major Cuban contingents and to keep 

the MiG's stationed in Luanda pinned on the runways. However, this is a matter 

of a simple relationship of "objective alliance" between UNITA and the South 
Africans, at a time when they are both fighting the same enemies. 


On the other hand, it has been verified that two thirds of the war materiel 

in the hands of UNITA was captured from the MPLA or left behind in the south 

when the FNLA drew out, and from the motorized columns which, in 1975, were 

about to capture Luanda. There are also some Portuguese arms and other materiel 
captured from SWAPO, probably channeled through South Africa, but this is a 

small portion, and in any case, the vital heavy weapons, such as the BM=-21 rocket 
launchers and the Russian or East German medium mortars, were obtained in military 
actions against the Luanda troops. 


It is true that, in public and outside Angola, or in interviews with Anglo-Saxon 
journalists, UNITA officials speak Fnglish, which is hardly surprising, since 
Savimbi has men with an appreciable cultural background. The North American 
public knows, however, that, in the field, the orders to the troops are given 

in Portuguese, the only language which the whole fighting mass shares. This 
could be observed in various documentaries by ABC and CBS, (which are now also 
giving much more coverage to the resistance action in Mozambique). 


Putting all this together, an increasing number of officials in Washington accept 
the "independent" nature of UNITA and are beginning to study its ties with Portu- 
guese groups, as well as the possibility that Portugal may come to play an impor- 
tant role in this African zone, which it has known for centuries. 


Visit to Lisbon 


In this context, Washington made note of the visit by the South African foreign 
minister to Lisbon, and there was considerable speculation about its significance, 
On one hand, it is possible that Pretoria is sounding out official Portuguese 
sources sympathetic to the MPLA, to see if it is possible to achieve a with- 
drawal of the Cubans and less international alignment with the Luanda government. 
At the same time, the possibility is not ruled out that the South Africans would 
like to know, oft the record and in private, how the Portuguese would view a 


UNITA victory, bearing in mind the sympathy and support in some mainland circles 
for Savimbi's action. 











Despite its differences with Lisbon before 25 April and the reality of a Portu- 
guese system which rejected apartheid, South Africa would feel more comfortable 
today if it were surrounded by moderate Lusophile states. It is believed in 
American specialized c’ rcles that Pretoria is preparing for some overtures, 
instead of fixing on the idea of the “last trek," the final circle of the Boer 
wagons, surrounded by a gang of hostile tribes, but that any South African move 
to relax its system will depend on the neutralization of external threats. 


News from the Front 


It is not evident that the moderates have had any success up to now in the power 
struggle in Luanda. After a period in which Eduardo dos Santos appeared ready 
to negotiate with UNITA and, in any case, to ask for the withdrawal of the Cuban 
battalions and the East German advisors, he has returned to the hard line, which 
sees Angola as a fortress surrounded on the outside and mined from within, 
requiring “international solidarity" to survive. 


If the return to tiis inflexibility bears out those who feel that Moscow will 
not easily loosen its grasp, it also justifies the general conviction that the 
MPLA will bring on its own downfall, opening even larger rifts between those 

who need the Cubans there in order to govern and those who can no longer toler- 
ate the foreign domination. 


It is known that several MPLA military commanders have deserted, with their 

men and weapons, and are supplying valuable information about the location of 

Cuban troops, weapons depots and tanks, radar stations and antiaircraft missiles, 
etc. The demoralization of the Luanda forces has aided the actions of UNITA. 

The Cubans have been placed on the front line, defending the coast, in a war 

that is beginning to resemble the war in Afghanistan, with the important difference 
that, in Angola, the anti-Soviet guerrillas are better equipped, have more combat 
experience and effectly control large areas of land, having long passed the 

phase of simple ambush and swift flight. 


The deterioration of the military situation led to the reinforcement of the 
Cuban contingent with two regiments, which arrived 3 months ago, and another 
10,000 men are apparently being transferred to Ethiopia, men the American intel- 
ligence services thought were intended to defend Cuba itself. This brings the 
Cuban contingent to about 40,000 men, who have now been placed directly under 
the East German military command. As can be seen, Moscow continues to play 

a strong hand, alienating the support of the moderates and making it impossible 
to bring about unity, resulting in a total war without truce against the Luanda 
regime, which no longer has the maneuvering room to negotiate a balanced peace. 


6362 
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ANGOLA 


DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED IN RELATIONS WITH PORTUGAL 
Lisbon 0 JORNAL in Portuguese 16 Dec 83 p 48 


[Text] In recent weeks, we have been seeing an increase in warnings and 
decisions on the part of Luanda concerning cooperation with Portugal, the 
practical effects of which are now likely to be seen. It is reported that 
contracts already signed with PETROGAL, the CP [Portuguese Railroad Company] 
and other enterprises have been canceled. 


A number of Angolan officials are reported to have given a political inter- 
pretation to the coincidence seen between the limitations on economic support 
for Angola and the signing of the letter of intention with the IMF. “Portu- 
gal heeded the dictates of the United States," they say. 


On the other hand, while a great military effort (coordinated by Col Iko 
Carreira) is being developed domestically, voices are being raised on the 
international level to force a definition "for or against." This is the 
reason for the unofficial statements made this week in London by Arslan 
Humbaraci, a Turkish arms dealer who enjoys excellent relations with Luanda, 
pointing to a greater commitment to the war by the Cubans and Soviets, and 
announcing French military cooperation. Significantly, in connection with 
these statements, the UNITA [National Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola] issued a communique signed by Joanas Savimbi, profoundly "“deploring” 
the convergence of the short-term interests of the Western multinational 
companies and the long-term interests of the Soviets and the Cubans. 


A faction in the state department in Washington is said to favor rapid recog- 
nition of the MPLA government. And the talks held in Lisbon by George Shultz 
and Frank Wisner, assistant secretary of state and one of the important 
figures in Washington where African policy is concerned, should be assessed 
in the light of an overall change in the Western position with regard to 
Angola (see the article by Paris correspondent Daniel Ribeiro). 


Meanwhile, in Luanda, President Jose Eduardo dos Santos has undertaken a 
cabinet reorganization the main thrust of which seems to have been opera- 
tional efficiency and the placement of those in his confidence in key posts. 
The most striking feature of the reorganization is the appointment of 
Domingos Evaristo Kimba, a member of the political bureau, minister of pro- 
vincial coordination, and up until the present, provincial commissioner of 
Luanda, as minister of agriculture, replacing Artur Vidal Gomes, a member of 
the Central Committee. 














The new minister of agriculture enjoys increasing domestic influence, even 
replacing the president of the republic when the latter is abroad. The addi- 
tion of the agriculture post to his duties may indicate the decisive impor- 
tance allocated to the emergency plans for Luanda's food supply and the 
reactivation of agricultural production. 


5157 
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ANGOLA 


SALT INDUSTRY EXPERIENCING DIFFICULTIES 
Luanda JORNAL DE ANGOLA in Portuguese 16 Dec 83 p 13 


[Text] Two purified salt plants and three natural extraction production 
centers in Benguela have been inactive since the beginning of this year, the 
Ministry of Fisheries has informed the ANGOP [ANGOLAN PRESS AGENCY]. 


The same source reported that, in addition to the factory shutdown, the salt 
production sector in Benguela is facing serious difficulties due to the lack 
of transportation facilities for taking unprocessed salt to the storage 
structures as well as safeguards to protect the salt stored at the edge of 
the saltworks. 


As of October 1982, the local salt sector had produced about 29 tons of table 
salt and 1400 of the purified product. During the comparable period this 
year, the production of the sector was down 8 percent for table salt and 89 
for the purified product. 


It should be noted that the other salt-producing centers in the province are 
controlled by private bodies and the Ministry of Industry. However, despite 
the laughable figures predicted for the coming year, the provincial fishing 
office plans to increase the production capacity of some operating saltworks 
and to reactivate three others which have been entirely shut down. 


However, if this effort is to be successful, it is urgently necessary that 
they sector be equipped withfacilities such as diesel engines, pumps, valves 
and rolling stock, as provided in the plan for increasing salt production 
included in the emergency plan for the salt-producing sector. 


5157 
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ANGOLA 


LITERACY CAMPAIGN UNDERTAKEN IN BENGO PROVINCE 
Luanda JORNAL DE ANGOLA in Portuguese 17 Dec 83 p 2 


[Text] CAXITO--Since the National Literacy Campaign began, 7,479 individuzls 
have learned to read and write in the province of Bengo, according to infor- 
mation provided to the ANGOP [ANGOLAN PRESS AGENCY] by the campaign coordina- 
tor, Madalena Narciso. 


At present, Madalena Narciso said, the provincial literacy center has regis- 
tered 32,732 illiterates, and 12,937 are attending regular literacy classes. 


The Bengo Provincial Literacy Center, with headquarters in the city of 
Caxito, currently has 630 individuals teaching reading and writing. They are 
distributed among the eight municipalities in the province, under the super- 
vision of 49 officials also scattered throughout the territory. 


Madalena Narciso said that her center gives priority for literacy classes to 
the workers and peasants sectors and the People's Armed Forces for the Liber- 
ation of Angola (FAPLA), since they are the backbone and the guarantee 

of the continuity of the revolution in the People's Republic of Angola. 


During the 10th phase of the literacy campaign, which will begin this coming 
January, special attention will be paid to the works sector, because it will 
have to play the vanguard role in a country in which popular revolution also 
requires the mastery of increasingly modern technology, with a view to the 
improvement of production and productivity. 


The work done prior to the beginning of each phase follows the pattern 
established in advance by the provincial center, and the survey of candidates 
for the campaign is made both on the enterprise level and in the cooperatives 
and sectlements. 


At the end of each phase, some of the students are tested, in order to make 
a new assessment, through the comparison of data, possible. At that same 
point, assessment tests are given to test the achievements of those enrolied 
in the literacy training. 


Where the armed forces are concerned, this work was done until last August in 
cooperation with the People's Defense Organization and the internal security 
forces, using practically the same methods. With the establishment of the 
Eighth Political-Military Region, it was further extended to the regular 
forces. 


The Bengo Provincial Literacy Center was established in February of 1981, as 
a result of the decentralization process pursued in the province of Luanda in 
1980. The literacy effort in this province also began in 1976, as was the 
case in the rest of the country. 


5157 | 
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ANGOLA 


INCREASED COOPERATION PROMOTED BY MIXED COMMISSION 
Luanda JORNAL DE ANGOLA in Portuguese 18 Dec 83 p 1 


[Text] ANGOP--The purchase and sale of industrial and agricultural goods 
between Angola and Tanzania, as well as the pursuit of scientific, economic, 
technical and cultural cooperation beginning in 1984 were the main points 
taken up by the mixed commission including representatives of the two coun- 
tries which concluded its work in Luanda on Friday. 


According to the agreements reached, Angola will export animal feed, seeds, 
nuts, shoe leather, marble, coffee, dyes, varnishes, rubber and oil, among 
other products, to Tanzania, which in turn is to export to Angola meat, tea, 
automobile parts, insecticides, chemical products, wood, sisal and paper. 


The Tanzanian and Angolan banks are to provide payment facilities for the 
implementation of this trade protocol signed by Ismael Martins and Mustafa 
Nyanganyi, the foreign trade ministers of the two countries. 


In the cultural sector, the mixed commission arranged for Angola to send a 
team of experts in archaeology, music and the preservation of national cul- 
ture to Tanzania in the first quarter of next year with a view to the ex- 
change of experience, while the United Republic of Tanzania will send a 
traditional dance group to Luanda. 


It should be noted that during his stay in Luanda, the Tanzanian government 
representative met with the secretaries of the Central Committee for Politi- 
cal Economy and the Productive Sector, respectively Maria Mambo Cafe and 
Santana Andre Pitra (Petroff). Moreover, he placed a floral wreath at the 
sarcophagus of the late president, Agostinho Neto. The Tanzanian minister of 
trade also met with Angolan Minister of Petroleum Pedro de Castro Van Dunem 


(Loy). 
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ANGOLA 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BENGUELA COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT REPORTED 
Luanda JORNAL DE ANGOLA in Portuguese 18 Dec 83 p 2 


[Text] The farm cooperative movement and peasants’ associations account for 
a substantial part of the farm production in the province of Benguela, the 
ANGOP [ANGOLAN PRESS AGENCY] learned from sources linked with that sector. 


Two types of annual and perennial crops divide the sector. The former in- 
clude such products as corn, massambala, sunflowers and garden vegetables, 
which are annual crops, while the latter reproduce for more than 1 year, and 
include the citrus fruit family and pineapple. 


In the course of the 1983 farm season, mechanical methods were introduced in 
this sector, as the necessary condition for achieving substantial levels in 
the cultivated areas. Also, the regularity of rainfall, inadequate mechani- 
zation, the quantity and prompt receipt of seeds were noted as the main 
bottleneck elements affecting the farm achievements planned for the sector. 


The levels reached in the season which ended recently, which reflect these 
difficulties, are already showing the practical resuits of the revitaliza- 
tion currently being pursued in the provincial cooperative sector. For 
example, those responsible for the sector are continuing to provide con- 
tinuity in a broad process of reorganization and reclassification, with the 
work being focused on a process of selecting the structures with the best 
productive record. 


In fact, the cooperative sector produced 598 tons of farm products, while the 
associations produced about 755 tons. These figures fall far short of the 
real capacity of the sector. 


According to Artur Mateus, the provincial director of the DINACA, a part of 

this production was not included in market distribution, due to various fac- 
tors, while on the other hand it was impossible for the DINACA to establish 

an exact figure for the goods marketed by retail enterprises. 


There are at present 18 cooperatives with 2,212 members, and 113 peasants' 
associations, with 13,278 members. They are responsible for a collective 
production area of about 9,110 hectares. Of this area, 1200 hectares is to 


be prepared in the first phase of the farm year now in progress to be planted ss 
with “improved” and regional seed varieties of beans, massambala and corn. 











With a view to increasing the production of some crops in certain parts of 
the province, another type of planning will now be used for a number of 
activities, including the cultivation of corn, pineapple and massambala. It 
will involve the introduction of “improved” seeds and incentives for the use 
of fertilizers and plant health products, with a view to improving production 
and increasing productivity. 


5157 
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ANGOLA 


DISASTROUS STATE OF LUANDA STREETS DEPLORED 
Luanda JORNAL DE ANGOLA in Portuguese 23 Dec 83 p 2 
[Editorial: "The Streets of Luanda” ] 


[Text] What is the status of the streets in our capital city which were 
recently repaired? 


If we travel along some of them, we will see the poor condition in which they 
are to be found, the product of carelessness and the lack of regular mainte- 
nance to which they have been subjected causing great problems in traffic 
along these routes, thus causing difficulties in the transfer of products 
from areas to others and sometimes threatening the economic development we 
have proposed to achieve. 


In this connection, we would simply like to mention two city routes, i.e., 
Boavista, and the main PETRANGOL [Angola Petroleum Company] road. Apart from 
serving to provide access to the major industries situated in the area, which 
contribute greatly to the development of our economy, these thoroughfares are 
also important for the transportation lines of the Public Transport Enter- 
prise (ETP), which provide a service to a majority of the workers and stu- 
dents living there. 


If we look back in space and time, we will recall that when the new buses 
began operating, a maintenance schedule was established for all the streets 
in the city. However, due to their deteriorated state, the residents there 
found themselves deprived of transportation for about 4 years, since it was 
only this year that these lines resumed their normal routes. However, due to 
lack of maintenance ,as we have already mentioned, they have been shut down 
again now for about 2 months already, which poses problems for the popula- 
tion, which in the final analysis is the main victim. 


We ask ourselves whether there is not in this country somebody responsible 
for seeing to this situation. 


5157 
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ANGOLA 


BRIEFS 


UIGE RICE PRODUCTION-~-About 1300 hectares of rice were cultivated in the 
Lusselua paddy fields in the municipality of Sanza-Pombo within the framework 
of the emergency plan, the ANGOP [ANGOLAN PRESS AGENCY] learned from the 
assistant to the official in charge of that production unit, Miguel Mpemba 
Mata, who is an agronomical and technical specialist in rice cultivation. 
According to that official, 1300 tons of rice could have been produced if 
this arid land had been fertilized at the proper time. He noted, as factors 
in the failure to implement the plans, the lack of fertilizers, weed control 
and transportation facilities. It was emphasized that the Lusselua rice 
plantation is the only one of its kind in the province of Uige, and it 


supplies various units in that province. [Text] [Luanda JORNAL DE ANGOLA in 
Portuguese 18 Dec 83 p 1] 5157 
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GHANA 


BRIEFS 


PROCEDURES FOR UNIVERSITY READMISSION--The university authorities in the coun- 
try have now given details of the procedures for the readmission of students 
who do not share the stand of the NUGS [National Union of Ghana Students] 
leadership declared last May. According to the authorities, applications for 
readmission, bearing the name of the student, his department and university, 
should be submitted by the 2lst of this month. The application should con- 
tain an indication that the student will not at any time engage in any activi- 
ties which could have the effect of disturbing the academic life of the uni- 
versities. Students will also pledge to behave responsibly in accordance 
with university statutes and regulations as well as the laws of the land. 
According to the statement, students resident near their universities are 

to submit their application directly to their universities. Those living 

in any of the university regions, that is Ashanti, Central, and Greater Accra 
regions, are to submit their letters to the universities nearest them. All 
other students will submit their applications to their respective regional 
secretaries. [Text] [AB132210 Accra Domestic Service in English 1300 GMT 

13 Jan 84] 


MEAT PROCESSING VENTURE WITH UPPER VOLTA--A joint meeting has been held at 
Bolgatanga between an Upper Volta delegation and Ghanaian officials on how 
best Ghana can help Upper Volta dispose of 80,000 cattle being threatened by 
starvation as a result of the persistent drought. The meeting was called by 
Upper Volta to consider the possibility of Ghana taking delivery of the cat- 
tle and processing their meat into corned beef with financial assistance from 
the World Bank. The aid will also make it possible for the GIHOC [Ghana In- 
dustrial Holding Corporation] meat processing factory at Bolgatanga to be 
rehabilitated. A feasibility report issued after the meeting said the GIHOC 
factory wilii be able to process about 40,000 cattle within the next 4 months 
provided spare parts and other important facilities are made available. The 
meeting suggested the immediate appointment of a permanent working committee 
of the two countries to work out modalities for the early commencement of the 
program. The successul implementation of the program will strengthen the 
already-cordial relations existing between Ghana and Upper Volta. The leader 
of the Ghana delegation, who is also the secretary for the Upper East region, 
Mr John Ndebugre, said it is up to the governments of the two countries to 
make sure that the program works to the envy of their enemies. The leader of 
the Upper Volta side, Mr Traore Yakuba, suggested that if the program goes 
through, it should become a permanent joint venture every dry season. [Text] 
[AB132150 Accra Domestic Service in. English 1300 GMT 13 Jan 84] 
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FISHERMEN TRAINED IN USE OF WEAPONS--The Provisional National Defense Coun- 
cil [PNDC], in its bid to toughen fishermen along the country's coast against 
dissidents who are trying to destabilize the revolutionary process, today 
organized another extensive training exercise in the use of military weapons 
for some fishermen at Osu. In all, 45 fishermen spent more than 1 hour at sea 
learning to use military weapons to defend themselves and the revolution in 
the event of any attack by dissidents. They were taught by a team of sol- 
diers led by Warrant Officer A. K. Tetteh, of the PNDC headquarters. This 

is the second time that fishermen at Osu have had the opportunity to learn 
how to use the weapons. Last month, the chairman of the PNDC, Flight Lieut- 
enant Rawlings, personally spent about 2 hours teaching fishermen the use 

of weapons. Fishermen, who had the opportunity to use the military weapons, 
told newsmen after the exercise that they hoped the training would go on to 
enable most of their colleagues to know much about the use of the weapons in 
view of recent reports that the Togolese authorities had intercepted and 
turned away a ship carrying arms and ammunition to Ghanaian dissidents based 
in Togo. Foreign newsmen were also at sea to watch the fishermen handle the 
military weapons. [Text] [AB200805 Accra Domestic Service in English 2000 
GMT 19 Jan 84] 


OFFICIAL SUSPENDED FOR 'GROSS MISCONDUCT'--The acting district coordinator of 
the Accra District Defense Committee [ADDC], Nii Boni Quist, has been sus- 
pended for 2 months for gross misconduct by the Standing Committee of the 
National Defense Committee [NDC]. A statement from NDC signed by its sec- 
retary, Professor Mawuse Dake, said Nii Quist showed abject disrespect for 
the authority of the NDC and its senior members, amounting to gross indis- 
cipline. The statement said the acting coordinator used the state's vehicle 
in contradictionof the NDC's directives and also ignored a warning by the head 
of the NDC investigations and complaints division against a wrongful act. 

Nii Quist also ignored a request to explain his acts to the secretary to the 
NDC. The coordinator eventually got the car damaged and he has been given 

7 days together with ADDC steering committee, which he said authorized him 

to use the car, to pay the cost of repairs. The NDC has directed that the 
Accra Zone II coordinator, E. A. Quao, should act as district coordinator 

of the ADDC with immediate effect. [Text] [AB200740 Accra Domestic Service 
in English 2000 GMT 19 Jan 84] 
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GUINEA-BISSAU 


PRESIDENT VIEIRA ON SUMMIT, OAU, NONALIGNMENT, REGIONAL COOPERATION 
Dakar LE SOLEIL in French 27 Dec 83 p 17 


{Interview with Joao Bernardo Vieira, chief of state of Guinea-Bissau, by Momar 
Seyni Ndiaye; date and place not specified ] 


[Text] Following the conclusion of the fourth Portuguese- 
speaking summit meeting in Bissau, President Joao Bernardo 
Vieira gave us an interview in which he spoke of the events 
in the Casamance area of Senegal, the OAU, nonalignment, and 
sub-regional cooperation. 


[Question] How does the example of Amilcar Cabral inspire you in your daily work, 
now that the struggle for liberation has given way to the task of administering 
a state, with all the social and economic questions involved? 


[Answer] Amilcar's example will always be engraved on my memory, because every- 
thing we do and think is based on the ideals of Cabral. In fact, what he wanted 
to do was to ensure the welfare and freedom of his people. His basic preoccupa- 
tion was to create happiness for his people in a state of peace, so that they 
could produce and build in an atmosphere of happiness and progress. However, 
apart from all that, as you know, we are all leaders educated by Amilcar Cabral. 
And today we keep in mind the words and the work of that great fighter for free- 
dom, which guide our actions. As you had occasion to remark, in our speeches we 
never fail to quote from Cabral's statements, which are always very relevant to 
our needs and objectives. For example, I will quote this phrase of Amilcar's: 
"We have to unite to fight, and to fight better, we have to unite our efforts 
more effectively." 


The struggle of our people for liberation was only possible, thanks to that uni- 
ty. How did we succeed in achieving unity? During the colonial period in Gui- 
nea-Bissau there were many ethnic groups concerned above all with defending 
their own part of the country. We had to unite all these ethnic groups to lib- 
erate our country and, above all, to defeat any idea tending to make people be- 
lieve that the liberation of only one region would satisfy this or that ethnic 
group. Guinea-Bissau is an indivisible whole. However, to convince the people 
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of this, we nad to convince them that unity in combat was the best guarantee for 
winning freedom and establishing a peaceful society. And above all we had to 
make the people understand that the demands of the struggle imposed on each Gui- 
nean the duty to fight in any region of the country. It was only in this way 
that we were able to develop a feeling of nationalism among our people. Today 
all Guineans believe that if this spirit of unity had not been achieved, our 
liberation would never have been possible. It is this feeling of nationalism 
which supports all our actions, thanks to the great work which Amilcar left us 
as a heritage. 


[Question] What have you done to restore the economic situation in Guinea-Bis- 
sau since 14 November 1981, the date when you took power? 


[Answer] Restoring the economic situation in Guinea-Bissau under the conditions 
that existed when we assumed power is not an easy job. Certain errors had been 
committed in the administration of the country during the years which followed 
the achievement of our independence. I would point to the example of the Cu- 
mere industrial complex, which required very large investments and which, in 
fact, is of no value to us. The industrial complex is there, and we don't know 
what to do with it. This is the case with the plastics factory and with an in- 
dustrial unit for producing oxygen. All of these infrastructure projects ab- 
sorbed substantial financial resources, without their being of any great use, 
at least for the time being. We have always thought and said that we needed to 
give priority to agriculture in view of the demographic importance of our farm 
population and the economic situation facing them. If, since our independence, 
all of these investments had been made in the agricultural sector, our country 
would certainly be in a more comfortable situation. With our agriculture de- 
veloped, even to a small degree, we would have been able to promote the estab- 
lishment of a dynamic, industrial sector, essentially based on processing our 
agricultural products. 


The error was putting the cart before the horse, by attempting to establish an 
industrial sector, without linking it directly to an agricultural sector which 
was already underdeveloped. These errors of judgment weigh heavily on us at 
this time. We are trying, by all the means available to us, to escape from this 
annoying situation. However, unfortunately, to do this, we have had to appeal 
for international aid. However, at the same time that we are trying to make up 
for our mistakes, we have to repay the loans made to do this, after the limited 
time fixed by the provider of these aid funds has expired. And if we don't pay 
our debts on time, additional interest is added to them. Practically all of our 
income is going to pay foreign debts that have been contracted. NHowever, after 
this fiscal year, which begins in November, we will begin to follow an economic 
and financial recovery plan. Recently, we took part in a round table meeting 
organized by Portugal, in the course of which we asked our partners to help us 
find the necessary financial resources to promote the development of our nation- 
al agricultural production and to provide greater motivation to our farm people 
to produce more, so that they can have sufficient resources to buy their basic 
needs. 
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(Question] Your programs are therefore essentially directed toward agriculture? 


{Answer] There are also other priority sectors, apart from agriculture, such as 
fishing, forestry production (lumber), and mining. Concerning our fishing re- 
sources, we have begun a series of renegotiations of agreements with the mixed 
companies which link us to the USSR, France, and Algeria. In the forestry sec- 
tor we have financial resources available from SIDA (from Sweden). In the agri- 
cultural area we ahave substantial financial support trom the United States, 
from which the entire southern area of the country could derive substantial pro- 
fit. With the People's Republic of China we have joint projects for the deve- 
lopment of agriculture. We can only think that if we succeed in completing all 
of these projects gradually, the living level of our people can only be im- 
proved. 


[Guestion] The cooperation which you have just described takes many forms and 
involves countries with various outlooks. Does this mean that Guinea-Bissau has 
not been satisfied with its relations with the USSR, which, as we know, helped 
in the liberation of your country? 


[Answer] On the whole, we are satisfied with our relations with the USSR. How- 
ever, there are necessarily some changes which need to be made, particularly in 
the fishing and mining field. We recently sent a delegation to the USSR to dis- 
cuss all of that. In our relations with Moscow there are some aspects where, 
for our part, we find that things are not going as we would have wished, but 
this isn't the view of our Soviet partners. The round table meeting which we 
held with the Soviets should make it possible for us to get around these dif- 
ferences of opinion. We have already obtained the agreement of our Soviet part- 
ners for the renegotiation of all of our agreements in the course of 1984, par- 
ticularly as far as the fishing contracts are concerned. 


{Yuestion] What kind of aid does Guinea-bissau need? 


[Answer] First, we need to straighten out our balance of payments, because we 
are in a difficult situation. We also hope for development aid for the con- 
struction of factories, dams, etc. It is in this framework that we are prepar- 
ing a round table meeting in Geneva to make those who provide funds to us more 
aware of our objectives. 


{(Wuestion} The visit of President Abdou Diouf to Guinea-Bissau made it possible 

for Senegal and Guinea-Bissau to encourage cooperation aimed at the commercial, 

industrial, and technical areas. However, there is a problem which is of pvreat 

concern to the Senegalese people, and this is the problem of the Casamance area. 
A few days ago you sent a representative to Senegal, bearing a message to Presi- 
dent Abdou Diouf. Was this in connection with the events which have occurred in 
Casamance? What does your government think about this specific point? 


[Answer] In fact, we don't know exactly what is happening in Casamance. We have 
learned that there are problems there. This is a matter of concern for us. And 
that is why we sent a representative with a message for President Abdou Diouf, 
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to express our concern and to provide evidence of all of our support for the Se- 
negalese government. For we cannot agree to any form of separatism in our sub- 
region, which would be contrary to our development objectives. We had discussed 
at some length the question of unity since the last summit meeting of the OMVG 
{expansion unknown] in Dakar. Therefore, we totally reaffirm the political and 
moral support which we have already extended to President Abdou Diouf. We stand 
with all of Senegal in the hope that peace will reign in our sub-region. 


[Question] The summit meeting of the five Portuguese-speaking countries which 
has just ended in Guinea-Bissau reaffirmed the matter of the indispensable sup- 
port that existed between the countries which carried on anti-colonial libera- 
tion wars. However, in your view, what is the direction that sub-regional co- 
operation should take? 


{Answer ] Regional cooperation is important because it can allow us to carry on 
trade in various sectors. For example, there are products in a state of surplus 
in Senegal which Guinea-Bissau could use, and vice versa. We therefore need to 
develop better coordination of all of these activities which involve various 
areas like trade, industry, and agriculture. For in fact this involves making 
good the shortages in this or t' \t area, in order to promote better cooperation 
and more fruitful trade. 


At the time of the visit of President Abdou Diouf to Guinea-Bissau, these con- 
cerns were at the center of our discussions. From the point of view of foreign 
trade we can illustrate this need with a specific example. In Guinea-Bissau we 
produce peanuts, all of which we export to Portugal because we have no industry 
for processing them. However, if, in agreement with Senegal, we succeed in 
turning these peanuts into oil, we could have a more advantageous return than 

if we sell raw peanuts. That is one among other examples of cooperation which 
we should study. I would add to that the numerous decisions made at the time of 
the OMVG summit meeting. We need to do everything we can to explore all exist- 
ing possibilities and to develop our respective countries steadily. 


(Question] What future do you see for the OAU? 


| Answer] We should expand our efforts to ensure that the OAU will do its duty 

as an instrument for the liberation of all of Africa. Despite differences of 
view, we must do at the forthcoming meeting in Conakry what we did in Addis 
Ababa to save the OAU. However, there is the problem of the RASD [Sahara Arab 
Democratic Republic]. We want the current president of this continental organi- 
zation to find a solution for this problem, in accordance with the most recent 
resolution adopted at Addis Ababa, which sets down the conditions for a dialogue 
between the belligerent parties and for a referendum. Moreover, we very much 
appreciate the efforts made by President Abdou Diouf to resolve the situation 

at the Addis Ababa summit meeting. We also appreciate his policy of openness in 
our sub-region in favor of multi-faceted and continuously closer cooperation. 

I don't know if this is a matter of accident or not, but between President Diouf 
and me there is a clear convergence of views on the way to evaluate our common 
problems, more particularly in terms of sub-regional cooperation. 
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[Question] What conditions is Guinea-Bissau attaching to attending the summit 
meeting in Conakry? 


[Answer] We are raising no conditions. We are going to Conakry to ensure the 
total success of the summit meeting. We are going in the same spirit in which 
we went to Tripoli on two occasions and to Addis Ababa. 


{Question] What does being aligned mean to you? 


[Answer] To us, being nonaligned means being able to think freely in terms of 
our own views and above all in terms of what we think is right. For us also it 
is a matter of being able to take our own destiny into our own hands, in full 
freedom, without being controlled or directed by anyone else. That is the mean- 
ing of our policy of nonalignment. And that is the reason for which we are 
working to have cooperative relationships with all the countries of the world. 
Despite the misunderstandings which are echoed abroad. For example, they call 
us communists, whereas the fact is that we are not. I can assure you that I am 
not a communist. I don't know how anyone could have let himself believe that we 
are communists. I assure you that I don't know where this idea comes from. If 
being concerned about the social welfare of our people so that they will have 
enough to eat; if being concerned that they will have schools, hospitals, and 
transportation facilities; if working continuously for their development means 
being a communist, then we agree that we are communists. However, if that is 
not what being a communist is, then we are not communists. 


[Question] In your view, what is the role of ideology in the administration of 
a state? 


[Answer] I can only answer in the sense that it concerns Guinea-Bissau. If it 
is a question of essentially choosing between the capitalist and the non-capi- 
talist paths to development, I can say that we have chosen the non-capitalist 
path. 


[Question] Between the capitalist and socialist patterns of development, do you 
think that there is a third way? Do you really think that you should lead Gui- 
nea-bissau along another path, following the standards and values that pertain 
to your country? 


[Answer] In reality, I don't think that there is a third path to development. 
It is a matter of either capitalism or socialism. But to succeed in implement- 
ing the socialist, ideological option, a long and sustained effort must be made. 
Let us take the case of Guinea-Bissau. First of all, we begin with the prin- 
ciple that socialism is the art of sharing everything on the same, equal basis. 
Now, what do we have? What are our riches? What is our national bourgeoisie? 
There is none. What are we going to share? The little which is available in 
these small stores to help to settle the problems of the people. There is a 
preliminary stage to the building of socialism. First, we must work hard. For 
my part I think that for the time being Africa does not have the means for 
building socialism. 
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{Yuestion] What is the greatest danger threatening world peace? American in- 
terventionist policy,like in Grenada; under-development, with all its social 
consequences for the life and social equilibrium of the peoples; or East-West 
tension? 


[Answer] It is East-West tension! 
[Question] Why that in particular? 


[Answer] The deployment of wissiles in the West and in the East. Negotiations 
ave interrupted without the United States and the USSR able to reach agreement. 
Once again, this is a pretext for the deployment of murderous weapons. It is a 
serious threat to peace in the world. However, there are also the phenomenal 
sums of money spent to equip countries with weapons destructive of human lives, 
while in the world people argue about enormous difficulties and die of hunger. 
This is a dangerous aberration. 
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LIBERIA 


BRIEFS 


ILLEGAL ALIENS ARRESTED--The immigration commission and naturalization [as 
heard] has disclosed that 42 aliens have been arrested in the country and 

are to be deported shortly, pending the approval of the Ministry of Justice. 
The first disclosure of the arrent of the 42 aliens was made yesterday by 

the independent DAILY OBSERVER newspaper. The paper quoted administrative 
assistant to the commissioner Samuel Achye as saying the aliens have been 
accused of falsifying resident documents. When contacted by reporters yes- 
terday, Immigration Commissioner Edwin Teh said there are lots of aliens who 
come into the country illegally and many of them have already been arrested 
by security and detained at the central prison in Ménrovia awaiting repatria- 
tion. He also disclosed that the commission does not have funds appropriated 
for the repatriation of illegal aliens from Liberia. [Text] [AB121230 
Monrovia Radio ELWA in English 0655 GMT 12 Jan 84] 
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SENEGAL 


DROUGHT TO CAUSE CATASTROPHIC HARVESTS 
Paris LE MONDE in French 16 Dec 83 p 44 
(Article by Pierre Biarnes] 


[Text] Dakar--Although the estimates are not yet final, it is already known 
in Dakar that, because of the inadequacy and poor distribution of the summer 
rainfall, the results of the 1983-1984 agricultural season will be catas- 
trophic. 


After 125,000 tons have been set aside to provide for the next planting 
season, less than 250,000 tons of peanuts in the shell can be delivered to 
the oil plants, which have a milling capacity however of 10 times that. In 
the past 10 years, only one harvest, that of 1980-1981, with precisely 
100,000 tons marketed, fell clearly below this total. 


Where millet and sorghum are concerned, still the basis of the peasants’ diet 
(with rice, basically imported at high cost, being more the privilege of town 
dwellers), one can speak of real disaster. Hardly more than 359,000 tons 
will be harvested, as compared to 560,000 tons last year, while the minimum 
national need is assessed at more than double that. More than ever, it will 
be necessary to ask for international aid to make up the difference. 


Oniy cotton production will be more or less maintained at an overall level, 
rather mediocre, moreover, although per hectare yields are good, of about 
35,000 tons, as compared to 40,000 tons last year. 


The entire northern part of the country is a disaster zone, and the herds are 
in the process of departing the area. The situation is particularly dramatic 
all along the Senegal River. Because of the extremely low precipitation in 
the Fouta-Djalon massif, in Guinea, where the river has its source, the crops 
raised where the floodwaters recede came to naught--because the river did not 
flood at all. 


In order to ensure the maintenance of the rice and sugar-growirs’ areas in the 
Saint-Louis region, and to protect them from flooding by salt ter from the 
Atlantic during the disaster period, it was necessary, to retain the sweet 
water and thus to undertake construction of an earthen dam upstream of the 
concrete dam being built at Diama. This project was carried out in just 39 
days by the army, a remarkable exploit, but one which says a great deal as 








well about the low level of the river less than 50 kilometers from its mouth, 


along a portion regularly navigated by maritime vessels at this season of the 
year. 


One must go back to the beginning of the century to find a situation as 
disastrous as this. It is not, of course, limited to Senegal, but is shared 
by almost all of the Sahel region. 
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SENEGAL 


PUBLIC OPINION POLL REVEALS PRESIDFNT HAS MAJORITY BACKING 
Dakar AFRTCA in French No 153, Nov 83 p 31 


[Text] The poll reported in the last issue of AFRICA 

(No 154) apparently caused a great stir not only in what 
has come to be called “the political class," but also in 
serious decision-making circles, which saw therein a 
factor for assessment, as well as, quite naturally, the 
circles of experts in the squabbles and complaints for 
which the barometer is not usually statistical polls, but 
the Radio-Trottoir news commentators. 


For the first t’me, a poll in Africa. In Senegal, naturally. It would have 
to have been in Senegal, and not one of those countries where the chief of 
state is his own advertising agent. It would have to have been in Senegal, a 
territory in which freedom of opinion is not a meaningless word, where the 
"interviewer" is not afraid to ask questions and the “interviewee” is not 
afraid to answer. 


This survey was conceived as basically political, having to do with the 
president of the republic, his initiatives and his government. We had 
promised to do this during "Abdou's 100 Days" following the elections, but 
since this period did appear too short, we altered the period to 6 months. 


Six months of waiting and 15 days of intensive preparations--selection of 
questions, distribution of survey zones, choice of interviewers among pre- 
sumably “nonpartisan,” and in any case unprejudiced, individuals who are 
competent and modest and who do not see themselves as opinion-makers, and who 
would not sit down under a breadfruit tree and make up the answers with a 
group of their cousins. And then 4 days of battle, from Friday through 
Monday, in the streets, offices and homes of Dakar. 


But meanwhile, in the midst of our preparations, the project ran up against 
the presidential address announcing the increase in prices on certain goods 
of first necessity. The opposition, aware that the price increase was unpop- 
ular, expected a collapse in the president's stock with the public, and even 
his supporters, sometimes loyal subjects, and wondered and worried about the 
leader's rating. 


We decided to take the plunge just the same, in the unfavorable situation. 
We could not halt the machinery to "do a favor,” as the saying goes, to a 
harsh government which needs not favors but truth. 
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The truth of a poll at a difficult moment is corrected on the basis of sub- 
sequent results. When the crisis has passed and in those countries where the 
procedure has become traditional, it serves as a barometer closely watched by 
the chiefs of state with a view to governing them. 


Thus we were aware that the chief of state, just following these unpopular 
measures, could not be viewed in the most favorable way by the masses. We 
explained this briefly in the commentaries accompanying the poll itself. Jt 
would be desirable to repeat this undertaking periodically. It is useful to 
the point of being indispensable in a democratic country. 


All in all, what happened? The result was an Abdou “well established," with- 
out deceptive shamans, in the confidence of a silent maiority. 


In Africa, where exaggeration and trickery are traditional, and often no 
effort is even made to conceal the maneuvers, a favorable majority of 55 per- 
cent in response to a question posed in the terms "Do you regard the actions 
of the chief of state as positive?” may seem inadequate. 


A Persuasive Image 


This is a major thing in a free country. Despite the rise in prices, the 
restrictions he has ordered, and the reduction in the householders' market 
basket, Abdou was right in continuing to project the image with which he came 
on the historical scene--that of a man who only smiles for his friends, chil- 
dren and women, and is otherwise impassive, never reacting. 


The poll revealed that Abdou Diouf's majority remained firmly based. 


We said above that this majority is a great thing, showing a man firmly 
established in a time of international storms in which we see the downward 
curve for the likes of Mitterrand, to the 30 percent which is his lot today. 


In times of crisis, a very stubbornly persuasive image is necessary to impose 
confidence. 


It is Abdou's reward to know where he stands in a sustaining wave of civic 
loyalty, esteemed and evaluated and freely expressed. It is his springboard: 
the both firm and flexible consistency of the terrain beneath his feet. 


Why Dakar? 


But there are stubborn individuals who ask why we limited the poll to Dakar. 
With the implication, not without justification, that a rural sampling would 
have improved the statistics. The answer is precisely why not Dakar? And 
more positively still, it had to be Dakar--the city of the university, of 
students, the focus of unemployment crowded with the nurturers of dreams. To 
poll the people of Dakar is perhaps the hardest task, but also the surest. 
Until the new order comes, until the rural people have been placed in a posi- 
tion of authority over their own fate, the movement comes from the capital 
cities. Radio-Trottoir set up its microphones, its antennae, there, and a 
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triumph on the spot for the clientele of Radio-Trottoir has a meaning beyond 
the persistence of a certain image in the back country. 


The erosion of names, reputations and images in Dakar is such a stubborn phe- 
nomenon that it takes on the aspect of inherited inclinations. To persist 
here, in Cape Verde, in Dakar, when the economy has not yet given any indica- 
tion of the recovery awaited by the unemployed, shows stubborn faith not only 
on the part of some of Abdou's craftsmen but also of a silent majority. 


Let this inspire persistence in the democratic ideal in the president--free- 
dom in search, in the tests, and within contradictions. Let him continue in 
his courageous quest. Sometimes too silent, but as far as we know honest and 
open, and with the common good as his ultimate goal. 


5157 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


IMPACT OF THE DROUGHT IN NATAL/KWAZULU REPORTED 


Marshalltown SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE in English Vol 79, Nov/Dec 


83 pp 439-440 


[Article by J. M. Erskine] 


[Text ] 


Water is indispensable for life but, quite 
apart from its crucial importance in this 
respect, it has numerous other uses in 
homes, municipalities, agriculture, in- 
dustry, power generation, effluent disposal, 
transport, food supply and recreation. 
Much has been published in recent months 
in newspapers, magazines, journals and 
elsewhere concerning the present water 
shortage in South Africa. There is little 
doubt that this most important of our 
natural resources has been abused over the 
years but there does appear to be some con- 
fusion and misunderstanding about the 
nature of a drought and its impact both on 
the environment and on people. 


What is a drought? 

A simple definition is that a drought is a 
period during which the rainfall is below the 
average rainfall for that area and time of the 
year. An agricultural drought has two 
dimensions. Firstly, a seasonal drought is a 
regular and predictable event which is 
limited to a single growing season during 
which poor rainfall distribution or low total 
rainfal! results in reduced grazing and 
crop production. In the summer rainfall 
area of South Africa, which includes 
Natal/KwaZulu, there is of course always a 
dry period during the winter months when 
crops and pastures cannot be grown without 
irrigation. Secondly, a disaster drought, in 
agricultural terms, is a farming situation 
where, owing to subnormal rainfall, there is 
a very substantial loss of crops and grazing 
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over one or more growing seasons. An area 
will be proclaimed a disaster drought area on 
the basis of specific criteria: rainfall 
distribution and intensity, veld conditions, 
the condition of stock and the availability of 
water and drought fodder will play an im- 
portant role here. 

Agricultural droughts of varying inten- 
sities should be regarded as normal occur- 
rences in the climatic pattern of South 
Africa. Disaster droughts (less than 70% of 
the normal rainfall), which are unpredic- 
table in their onset, scope and duration, may 
occur every 2.5 to 4 years in arid (less than 
400 mm/yr) areas and every four to ten years 
in higher rainfall (over 600 mm/yr) areas. 
Droughts are never merely dependent on 
rainfall, since their impact may be influenc- 
ed by factors such as overstocking and inten- 
sity of preceding precipitation, among 
others. A water resources drought is one 
where the result of sub-normal rainfall over 
an extended period is the depletion of sur- 
face water (reservoirs, dams) and ground- 
water (underground supplies available from 
springs and boreholes) reserves, with the 
result that both rural communities (which 
use water for irrigation, stock and domestic 
use) and urban communities (which use 
water for industrial and domestic :se) may 
suffer shortages of water. 


Extent of the present drought in 
Natal/KwaZalu 

Whilst the rainfall over much of 
Natal/KwaZulu during the 1982/83 normal 














rainy season, October 1982 to March 1983, 
was more than 35% below the average, in 
itself enough to create a disaster drought 
situation in the agricultural sense, the real 
problem has been that this very dry season 
was preceded by very dry seasons in the three 
previous years. So, whereas an agricultural 
drought is a seasonal event, the bad effects 
of which are generally temporary in nature 
and reversed by moderate, well distributed 
rainfall, the water resources drought 
Natal/KwaZulu is experiencing at the pre- 
sent time is the cumulative result of the 
much reduced rainfall over a period of four 
years. The depleted surface and ground- 
water reserves resulting from the water 
resources drought can only be replenished 
from substantial rainfall over an extended 
period of time. 

Statistics gathered by the Directorate of 
Water Affairs, Department of the Environ- 
ment, indicate that in the case of Midmar 
Dam, on the Umgeni river, the lowest in- 
flows for one, two, three and four con- 
secutive hydrological years (October to the 
- following September) prior to 1979 were 44, 
152, 241 and 386 million cubic metres. The 
corresponding inflows since October 1979 
were 36, 132, 218 and 247 (to April 1983) 
million cubic metres. The inflow for the 
seven months to the end of April 1983 was 
only 29 million cubic metres. The 
cumulative flow to that time of only 247 
million cubic metres was considerably less 
than that for the worst corresponding period 
since records started and was much more 
severe than that for which the system was 
designed. Statistical analyses have shown 
that this drought sequence at Midmar Dam, 
and that at other dams in the country, is 
equivalent to a drought that could be ex- 
pected to occur on an average only once in 
100 to 200 years (this does not mean that it is 
the worst drought that has occurred during 
the past 100 to 200 years). 


Impact of the drought on natural resources 
and people 

The coincidental occurrence in 
Natal/KwaZulu in the 1982/83 normal 
rainy season of both an agricultural drought 
and a water resources drought has had 
serious repercussions on people and 
resources. In agricultural terms, only once 
before in the past 70 years, between 1918 
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and 1921, have there been four consecutive 
seasons where summer crop yields have been 
below average. 

In KwaZulu, the consequence this last 
season has been a total failure of all crops in 
many areas and many livestock deaths due 
to poor grazing. For example, as a result of 
the absolute lack of grazing and water, the 
Mona stock sale on 21 July in KwaZulu at- 
tracted an entry of over 2000 cattle; the 
owners were forced to sell rather than see 
their stock die of starvation. Most of the cat- 
tle were no more than skin and bone, not in 
any condition to be trekked or even moved a 
moderate distance by motor transport. 
There has been a significant increase in 
reported cases of malnutrition in the rural 
areas and many people with no reserves of 
food from the failed summer crops are 
dependent this winter on drought relief aid. 
This critical situation has been exacerbated 
by the economic recession, with many 
breadwinners from the rural areas unable to 
find employment elsewhere. 

The result of the water resources drought 
in KwaZulu has been that many springs and 
some boreholes that normally provide water 
right through the dry winter months have 
dried up because of the drop in the 
underground water-table. Since these spr- 
ings and boreholes are often the only source 
of water for rural communities, many peo- 
ple are now dependent on water tankers, 
operated by the KwaZulu government, for 
their water supplies. 

Towns in the northern part of Natal have 
been particularly hard hit by the water 
resources drought and supplies to urban 
consumers have been severely restricted. 
The vital Umgeni catchment area, which 
supplies both Durban and Pietermaritz- 
burg, is experiencing the worst drought ever 
recorded there. Comparisons with droughts 
of the past reveal that the 1979-83 dry 
period is the worst four-year period ex- 
perienced since 1915 when records started. 
Many white farmers, although cushioned to 
a certain extent against crop failure by loans 
and insurance cover and certainly not placed 
in a life-or-death situation, are fighting for 
economic survival because of massive crop 
failures last season and, to a lesser extent, in 
the previous three seasons. 

The effect of the drought on natural 
resources is particularly severe in extensive 
grazing (natural veld) areas, both in Natal 











and KwaZulu, where overgrazing of the 
grass component is resulting in deterioration 
of the veld, leading to soil erosion problems, 
and an undesirable shift in the balance bet- 
ween the woody bush and grass com- 
ponents. This bush encroachment is the 
direct result of farmers keeping too many 
animals on the veld when rainfall is insuffi- 
cient to maintain adequate growth of the 
grass. Only careful veld management in 
future can help to overcome these serious 
long-term effects of the drought. This is 
unlikely to occur in KwaZulu for the stark 
reason that hungry people, understandably, 
are not interested in conservation. 


Planning for droughts 


As far as the future is concerned, it is not 
possible to predict when good rains can be 
expected. All that can be done is to look 
back at the records which show that there 
have never been five poor years in succes- 
sion. It can be predicted, however, accor- 
ding to a recent statement made by the depu- 
ty director-general of the Department of 
Water Affairs, Mr J. du Plessis, that South 
Africa could be close to exceeding its total 
available water resources before the end of 
2020, unless of course there is a marked 
reduction in the population growth rate 
before then. 

Looking at what has been done to prepare 
for the present water shortage in Natal, it is 
apparent that the barrage of criticism level- 
led at the water planners is not justified in 
respect of surface water reserves. The plan- 
ners responsible for ensuring adequate 
water storage capacity (reservoirs, dams) for 
the needs of industrial, domestic and 
agricultural consumers were aware that the 
eighties would produce an extended dry spell 
but the extent of the failure of the 1982/83 
rainy season has taken everyone by surprise 
and it is this that has produced the critical 
water supply situation. As early as 1960, 
calculations of total demand, based on a 5% 
to 6% annual growth rate, were worked out 
to beyond the turn of the century. This de- 
mand was then married against capacity, 
taking into account the construction of Mid- 
mar in 1963 and Albert Falls in the mid- 
seventies. It was seen that even under dry 
conditions the region would have ample 
supplies of water until the early 1990s when 
another major development would be re- 
quired. Until a few months ago, these plan- 
ning predictions, both in terms of demand 
and theoretical capacity, have been ac- 


curate. However, the design criterion used 
for determining the size of dams in South 
Africa is that future droughts will not be 


more severe than the worst drought that oc- 
curred during the period for which records 


are available. As records usually extend over 
a period of more than 50 years, major water 
supply systems can be said, in general, to be 
designed to withstand approximately a 
‘once in 50-years drought’. This implies that 
there is a 2% risk of failure, or conversely, a 
98% degree of assurance. More stringent 
design criteria, to take into account a once in 
200-years drought, could be used but the 
costs rise rapidly with increased degrees of 
assurance. 

Whilst surface water reserves may have 
been adequately planned for, the same can- 
not be said in the case of the development of 
groundwater resources: there has been no 
coordinated planning of groundwater use in 
South Africa similar to that carried out in 
many other parts of the world. At the level 
of the individual farmer, because there is no 
year in which there is not a drought situation 
somewhere, there is a need for him to plan 
his farming programme over a time scale of 
at least three years, and preferably five 
years, depending on where he is. 

Planning practice is very different in 
KwaZulu, where water development plan- 
ning has received very little attention over 
the years and each winter we see the in- 
troduction of crisis management, unplann- 
ed and poorly coordinated, to meet a critical 
situation. In March of this year, for exam- 
ple, the Minister of Cooperation and 
Development, Dr P. Koornhof, announced 
a drought relief programme for KwaZulu 
consisting of the sinking of 100 boreholes 
and 50 wells and the purchase and hiring of 
water carts to the value of R1 700 000; the 
creation of 6794 temporary jobs at a cost of 
R2 500 000; and R700 000 of direct aid to 
farmers. 

What is required in KwaZulu is a detailed 
survey of natural resources as an integral 
part of a comprehensive land capability 
analysis, followed by an integrated rural 
development programme which places em- 
phasis on providing basic services and in- 
frastructure, with water development (both 
surface and ground water) as a major com- 
ponent of the programme. Ironically, in the 
absence of such development, the pace of 
black urbanization will accelerate and over- 
take ail the government’s calculations in this 


regard. O 
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[Article by B. G. A. Lund: 


[Text ] 


In this article I try to answer two ques- 
tions: how bad is the present drought in 
South Africa in comparison with previous 
droughts in terms of Vaal river runoff, and 
how long may it be expected to persist? 

My reference is the mass curve of flow of 
the Vaal river at Vaaldam, as plotted in Fig. 
2. This figure, known as a Ripl diagram, 
shows the accumulated flow of the river 
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"How Bad Is the Present Drought?"] 


since the early 1920s to the present. A mean 
flow line has been drawn in such a way as 
to equalise areas above and below the line. 
This corresponds to a mean annual flow of 
1900 x 10* m?, or 5.2 x 10° m?/day. (For 
comparison, the present safe extraction of 
water from the impoundment is taken to be 
3 x 10° m?/day.) 

Figure 2 shows there have been fairly 
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Fig. 1. Mass curves of river inflow at Vaaldam during various drought years. The continuous 
Straight line through the origin represents mean annual runoff for the period from 1924 to 1982. 
The shallower the slope (the more a line deviates from the M.A.R.), the smaller the runoff. 
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Hydrological year 


Fig. 2. Mass curve (Rip! diagram) of river flow at Valdam, from 1920 to the present. The con- 


tinuous straight line represents mean flow. 


regular cycles of river flow above and below 
the mean, as follows: 

1924 — 34 below mean 

1934 — 44 above mean 

1944 — 54 below mean 

1954 — 58 above mean 

1958 — 73 below mean 

1973 — 79 above mean 

1979— present below mean 

The years from 1925 to the present have 
encompassed three, approximately 18-year 
cycles of enhanced and reduced flow, which 
correspond closely to the rainfall pattern 


discerned by Tyson and Dyer.’ If the present 
trend continues, it can be expected that 
mean flow will be regained by the early 
1990s. 

The mass curves of individual drought 
periods is plotted on a larger scale in Fig. 1. 
From this it can be seen that the runoff 
deficit in the last five years is already 6 x 10° 


1. Tyson, P.D. and Dyer, T.G.J. (1978). The pre- 
dicted above-normal rainfall of the seventies and the 
likelihood of droughts in the eighties in South 
Africa. S. Afr. J. Sci. 14, 372 - 377. 
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CSO: 


m?, whereas the worst previous deficits, as 
shown by the vertical displacement below 
the line of mean annual runoff, were only 
4.2 x 10° m? for the same period, between 
1969 and 1973, and 7 x 10° m? in the ten 
years between 1944 and 1954. 

As Tyson and Dyer point out, it is possible 
to have abnormally wet years in a drought 
period, although these are rare events as Fig. 
5 of their paper shows (there were seven such 
events between 1910 and 1978, the last three 
having been in 1935, 1967 and 1972). The 
mass curves of Fig. 1, however, show several 
slightly above average flows (for which the 
slope is steeper than the mean). Thus, in the 
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next eight years, there is a good chance of 
one year experiencing above-average 
runoff. 

The present drought, measured in terms 
of cumulative below-average runoff, is 50% 
worse than any experienced in the past 60 
years. However, below-average flow has not 
persisted for more than 10 years in the past, 
in which case the present drought might 
‘break’ (that is, average runoff might be 
restored) as early as 1988. 





The author’s address is P.O. Box 61272, Mar- 
shalltown 2107, South Africa. 
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stage, which is really just a hard- 

board floor with sticky-tape pasted 
over the cracks, comes a sound like the 
bursting of a Wick’s Bubble Gum in an 
echo chamber. 

Hau! The dancing begins. Spit falls like 
tropical mist from teeth as white as ivory. 
Ka-doo-doof, ka-doo-doof! 

Rhythm from the guts of thunder. 
Meaty, musclebound and mighty. Also a 
little marvellous. The African Musical. 

Alternatively, it is the 16th of June. A 
night of anger. The world inside here is 
red. A black fist clenches, a muscle flexes, 
a dark purple vein pulls tight as a hand- 
brake cable. 

™”. Like dry ice smoking in an ice-cream 
cart, a terrible scream of fury is frozen 
under the spotlight. It burns the eyes and 
draws all breath from the mouth, but it’s 
okay. You can always put the lid back on 
the ice-cream cart. 

This is Black Theatre in South Africa 
today, and it is always the one or the 
other. The Theatre of Celebration or the 
Theatre of Struggle. Ritual and rhythm or 
rage and Revolution. 

And sometimes, a little more than 
that. For black theatre is caught in its 
own furious struggle — firstly to be seen 
and heard, and secondly to define its role 
in the larger Struggle against Apartheid. 
Clearly, black theatre — whatever the set- 
ting, whatever the method, whatever the 
message — has no option but to reflect 
that struggle. But how? 

Should the black theatre offer hope . . 

. . or just revolutionary fervour? Should 
it entertain or enlighten? Where must the 
stage end .. . and the political platform 
begin? 


[Text ] Gee enn from the back of the 


On the black stage, as in the black 
struggle, there ‘is no unified ideology. 
There are plays full of cloying heroic 
rhetoric, with characters called Amandla 
(Power) and Nkululeko (Freedom) strut- 
ting around with AK-47’s made from cur- 
tain rods and boxwood. 

There are the gumboot ghetto operet- 


tas, the robust epics of shebeens and 
lobola and township mamas, during 
which everyone swears and dances and 
ululates, the audience included. 

There is black light and black heart. 
Something is burning, and the flames are 
for real. 


; ARE eight people in the Laager 
tonight. Let’s see .. . five white, three 
black. Not that anyone’s counting, you 
understand. The Laager is the smallest of 
the three theatres in Johannesburg’s 
Market Theatre complex, and it has a 
reputation for hosting serious experi- 
mental works and undiluted black protest 
theatre — both genres usually low on 
commercial pay-offs — like tonight’s 
show, “Umongikazi”, which is about 
nurses battling bureacracy and racism at a 
Soweto hospital. 

There are four actors, including the 
playwright, Maishe Maponya. When the 
actors play white roles, they wear Doily 
Parton wigs and raise their voices a couple 
of octaves, like elephant seals in labour. 
In one scene, a crazy white doctor pulls a 
gun on a patient. A white matron leaves a 
premature black baby to die. “Today I 
give life to this thing,’’ she says. ““Tomor- 
row it snatches my handbag.” 
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This is the T>eatre of the Disposses- 
sed, and the Oppressor is fair game. Is it 
naked racism? No. It is merely revenge, 
and revenge is dressed to kill. 

Still, for the white suburban theatre- 
goer, it’s a little uncomfortable. 

At one point in the play, a union 
meeting is broken up by security police. 
The actors suddenly switch roles, from 
workers to policemen. They stand to 
attention and sing: We will panel-beai 
you, kaffir. We will panel-beat you goed. 

Something sounds familiar. There is a 
sacred choral lilt to the melody, like a 
slow-march of a drum-roll at a passing- 
out parade. 


Ringing out from our blue heavens. We 
will panel-beat you goed. 

Click. It is the tune of the national 
anthem. 

In the final tableau, an actor wearing a 
red-haired honky mask stands with his 
foot on the head of a screaming black 
worker. Curtain. 

Maishe Maponya says he will continue 
to do this. To punch with a clenched fist, 
until the walls which divide us fall. 

‘“T use my theatre to enlighten and 
conscientize. If it sounds like propaganda, 
then I can’t help that. I need an escape 
valve for this burning anger. I can only 
stand up and shout. Okay, so it is not 
drama. It is a call to my own people, and 
it is the only way I know to get them to 
wake up.” 

Maponya is a Johannesburg insurance 
clerk who took to play-writing in his 
spare time because he was angered by the 
way the black “‘Popeyes’’ — the word is 
spat with the same venom with which 
black homeland leaders are labelled “‘sell- 
outs’’ — were reproducing township life 
on the big stage. Song! Dance! Zest for 
life! 

Maponya’s first play, ‘‘The Cry’’, went 
into rehearsal in 1976. There were two 
performances in a church. Then the June 
riots erupted. It was a time to cry, all 
right, but the stage wasn’t the place to do 
it. The play was put into cold storage, 
and it hasn’t been taken out. 

Maponya has written three plays since 
then. His first major work, ‘‘The Hungry 
Earth’? was performed in England’s 
National Theatre and in Germany and 
Switzerland. The reviews were good. 

Back home, it hasn’t been so easy. It 
rarely is. One of the reasons is that local 
drama critics are stuck in a no-win 
situation when it comes to Black Theatre. 
The dangers are obvious. 
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If you enthuse too highly about a 
black production, it’s so very patronising, 
Uncle Tom, and we don’t want it. 

If you are over-critical, it’s because 
you're not looking at the situation from 
the right viewpoint, you understand? This 
is Black Theatre, so forget your Western 
standards, okay Bra? 

Maponya says: “We are often attacked 
by critics for doing the very things people 
like Barney Simon and Athol Fugard get 
away with. You see, if I talk of freedom, 
and Barney Simon talks of freedom, it’s 
two different things. 

“His view will be accepted for what it 
is. I will be labelled both a radical and a 
racist.” 

It’s been a little easier in the townships, 
out for all the new awareness, the Pope- 
yes still reign. Maponya gets people who 
come up to him after a raging play about 
Conscience and Consciousness to say: 
“That was good, Bra, but where were the 
drums and the saxophones?” 

So Maponya has quit the township 
circuit. Never mind roots and the real 
audience. You pack them in, but it’s 
just not worth it. On some tours you 
have to play in halls so bare you even 
have to go out and hire seats, and then 
you have to spend half the night fid- 
dling with a car battery and a coupla 
cheap globes because you don’t have any 
electricity. 

But the worst thing about township 
touring is the censorship system. Before 
you can even hire a hall, you have to 
submit your script to the white Administ- 
ration Board superintendent, who is 
usually anything but an expert on the 
dramatic arts. 

If ie says it’s okay, you play. Fine. 
Then you start touring. Another town- 
ship, another superintendent. It tends to 
play havoc with your planning. 

Which is why Maponya only plays at 
the Market. It’s a lot simpler. It’s the real 
thing, my bra. Sound and lighting, action 
and reaction. Programmes on sale at the 
door. Even a nice little dressing-room. It’s 
no bare hall, man. 

Tonight there are eight people, and it’s 
just an empty theatre. 


W, ARE WE waiting? It is 8.35 


pm and the Eyethu Cinema in Soweto — 
1 500 seats! — is packed. Gibson Kente, 
the township hit man, the Big Tomcat of 
Black Theatre, the man who can book a 














township hall when all he has is the title 
of a play on the back of a cigarette box, 
is selling tickets at the door. For his own 
production. Hey, bewdiful, maaan. He 
makes his own posters too. He is of the 
people. Bra Gib. 


Kente is wearing a green velvet waist- 
coat, maroon corduroy bell-bottoms, 
olive-green tinted specs, a giant cloth hat 
and a whole lot of teeth. 

Inside, people are sitting on their 
hands and swinging their legs and yawn- 
ing. How long? A woman in the third row 
clucks her tongue and undoes two crack- 
ed buttons on her crimplene blouse. She 
heaves a great breast upwards and allows 
it to settle like a trifle pudding around 
the frills and lace, and her blue-bonneted 
baby begins to suckle. 

Now is the time, Gibson Kente! 

In the Eyethu Cinema, Soweto’s big- 
gest and best theatrical venue, the air- 
conditioning is roaring like a typhoon and 
the actors and crew are falling over cables 
and knocking down trees on the un- 
curtained stage. 

It is like a bad maritime adventure 
movie. The slow hand-claps begin. 

A tree falls across a couple of spot- 
lights set up on two plastic chairs. There 
are a battery of other spots propped on 
half-bricks and bits of plank. There is one 
roving spot, which a man smoking a 
cigarette carries on his shoulders. - 

Now is the time! 

Sit back, brothers and sisters. Relax. 
Gibson Kente knows what he’s doing, and 
he knows he’s worth the wait. 

The latest Kente epic is called “‘Now is 
the Time!”’ This is the fifth final, last, 
performance. Positively. See. it now. Or 
never. sy 

It’s about politics, but it’s not politi- 
cal. The theme is black disunity, reaction- 
aries and revolutionaries, pictures of the 
Struggle in song, dance and drama. Every- 
one gets their say. You decide. That’s the 
way Kente likes it. 

The revolutionaries wear red scarves 
and pantaloons and pump their hands in 
the air like young girls hoping to increase 
the size of their breast. Bra Gib’s version 
of the Black Power sign. This is Popeye, 
man! 

‘In another scene, a violently angry 


female . evolutionary, neck-veins bulging, 
white eyes popping, blips of spotlit red 
sweat on her forehead, lectures to a 
cowering reactionary about the worth of 
a certain doctrine of moderation. The 
song has only one word, and it is spat out 


onto the floor so many times that a spot- 
light cable comes close to short-circuit. 
Bull-shit! Bull-shit! Bull-shit! 


\ fl HIS LIPS peeled back and 


his jaw clamped shut, Bra Gib sips loudly 
from a chipped glass of carrot juice in the 
study of his Dube, Soweto home. Aaah. 
He stops to swallow a small brown tablet. 

““Mac-ro-bi-o-tics,” he says, in his 
quasi-American street accent, smiling like 
a keyboard with every syllable. “‘Ea-stern 
philosopheh. Ying, Yang, Yo-gah. Me-di- 
taaay-+tion. 

“*Theea-tah!”’ 

Listen: This Popeye, Bra Gib, is an 
enemy of the people. He is an enemy of 
the Struggle, with his rooting township 
tooting and his vitriolic frolics and his hi- 
gloss Honky entertainment. Worst of all, 
man, he fills the theea-tahs! 

Smile, Bra Gib. 

Theea-tah, is entertainment. Tnat’s all. 

“It can never be used as a vehicle for 
political opinions. If you can’t rise above 
it, then your contribution to the culture 
of your people is void . . . I mean, it is 
your ideology that you want to foster, 
you know? For me, you are not for the 
people. For me, you are an exploiter. Of 
the people and the stage.” 

Kente is a showman, and the Angry 
Young Turks hate him for it. The Strug-. 
gle is not a cheese and wine party, as one 
struggling playwright has written. 

But Bra Gib says you have to avoid the 
trap. You can write a seething treatise on 
the pass laws today, but what happens if 
the pass laws are repealed tomorrow? It 
would be like the cartoon where the 
bearded hippy revolutionaries are waiting, 
all charged up and ready to shout, in a 
room full of placards and painted fists, 
when someone walks in and says: “Bad 
news. The government’s just fallen.” 

Oh man. The showman. He puts the 
PRs to shame. Sometimes, when things are 
getting a little too quiet for comfort, Bra 
Gib announces that he is going to retire. 
He phones the township tabloids and 
they quote him word for word, colour for 
colour, hype for hype. 

“Yes, baby, I am telling you for real, I 
have had enough. I am leaving, man.” 

It always works. No, Bra Gib, you 
can’t do this! 

Well, okay. But only for you, baby, 
because you are so bewdiful. 
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Bra Gib says Macrobiotics has increas- 
ed his resistance. He no longer feels bitter 
about things. He just .. . feels. 

In 1977, he spent 77 daysin detention. 
Even then, there was no bitterness. He 
only felt for those people. The other side. 
He felt for their fear. When his prison col- 
leagues heard the jackbooted footsteps on 
the corridor outside the cells, they’d say: 
““Bra Gib, here come your friends.”’ 

The man is a playwright, and he knows 
a little about irony. He has had two plays 
banned outright, and others — such as 
“Now is the Time’’ — banned by Home- 
land governments because of references 
to “puppet states’. For Bra Gib, the 
irony is that he hates politics. He wants 
nothing to do with it. Maybe the 
characters in his plays think differently, 
but that’s their business, okay? 

That’s t):2ea-tah, baby. 

And so it is. Clearly, even Kente’s 
brand of black theatre cannot be entirely 
divorced from politics. But who wants a 
divorce anyway? Stormy marriages can be 
fun. You can have a good time fighting 
with pots and pans and rolling-pins. You 
can make loud music, so loud that you 
begin to forget why you were making 
loud music in the first place. 

You don’t have to sit there with your 
head in your hands, screaming. 

Look at Bra Gib. He smiles a lot. Why? 
Because he knows that people tend to run 
away ‘rom a scream, especially if it is 
their own. 


A crow: Just around the corner from 


the Market Theatre, on a lazy Saturday 
afternoon, Benjy Francis is conducting 
another workshop session in the court- 
yard. He is the director of the Action 
Centre, and he is looking for talent. 

Yesterday, he placed an ad in the 
Extra editions and the Township tabloids, 
and today, there are about 30 people sit- 
ting around on plastic chairs. They want 
to be actors. Snotty kids, Rastafarians, 
Township Mamas and Tsotsis. You wanna 
create a relationship? 

There is no script, no curtain, no stage. 
No ritual. Just a little backstreet theatre 
on a Saturday afternoon. Act One. A 
policeman’s helmet, a khaki jacket, a 
kierie and a placard. WE WILL FIGHT! 
Once again, it is the 16th of June. 

Both actors... no, parficipants ... 
wear papier-maché half-masks from the 
nose up. The man with the helmet hides 


behind a wall. The kid with the placard 
thrusts a fist into the air. The man cups 
his hands around his mouth and pinches 
his nostrils. 


Air-eh-air-eh-air-eh-air-eh-air-eh! 
{12 siren fades. The man puckers his 


lips and . . . ee-ee-ee-ee-ee! . . . slams on 
the Black Maria brakes. Then he shouts 
three warnings in Afrikaans. The kid with 
the placard runs into a teargas storm. He 
leaps over a bench and lands in the mid- 
dle of the audience . . . no, the partici- 
pants .. . and Benjy Francis tells every- 
one to look at what the kid left behind. 

The placard is lying face down. Next 
to it is a single shoe. 

Benjy Francis says: “Do you see that? 
One shoe left behind on the battlefield. 
That is the story of the riots. That is... 
the theatre. Okay, you can pick up your 
shoe now.” 

Francis is perhaps the most active and 
committed of the city’s black theatre co- 
ordinators and directors. He was one of 
the Market Theatre’s first resident direct- 
ors, until he became disillusioned with 
what he saw as the Market’s neglect of its 
true role in the community. 

He quit to set up Action Centre, and 
subsequently the African Cultural Co- 
operative. He runs workshops for play- 
wrights and actors and has opened 
Johannesburg’s first exclusively black 
theatre venue, the Dhlomo Theatre 
Club. 

Black Theatre is not any theatre pre- 
sented by blacks. One can have black 
playwrights, black directors, black actors, 
black everything and still end up with the 
same decadent junk presented by com- 
mercial theatre. 

(Programme note, Dhlomo Theatre 
Club.) : 


Welcome to the Theatre of the Re- 
possessed. Benjy Francis says the seats 
you are sitting on have not yet been paid 
for. The airconditioning is on HP. The 
carpeting comes from the rubbish bins of 
the big retailers. 

Once again, there are more whites 
than blacks in the audience tonight. It is 
something you can’t help noticing, 
especially during the searing scenes of 
black rage and white guilt, and the too- 
real cameos of township tragedy. 

The whites sit uncomfortably in 
cloistered silence, as if they are being 
held prisoners in a holy chapel of con- 
science. The blacks, on the other hand, 
‘owl with laughter. In one bitter scene, 
an alcoholic father banishes from his 
house and his life a rebellious son who 
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CSO: 


refuses to accept the white man as ruler. 
Woo-hoo-hoo! 

In another, the father breaks down as 
he is accused by his best friend of causing 
10 workers to lose their jobs by infor- 
ming the white boss that they had been 
stealing. Black Judas! Eyah-hah-hoo! 

White drama critics who have express- 
ed irritation at this habit in the past have 
been accused of cultural myopia and 
racism, even. Still, it does take some get- 
ting used to. No matter how much they 
wish to, white theatre-goers find it diffi- 
cult to howl with laughter at such dark 
tragedy. ; 

Besides, it is difficult to conscientise 
yourself when the person next to you is 
slapping his thighs and snorting back 
great tears of laughter. Is this the Great 
Process? Is there something you don’t 
know? Are you crying the wrong tears, 
perhaps? 

It is a question of concepts as well. 
Francis says black theatre must break 
away from the Western theatrical tradi- 

on and discover its own roots. 

“The very nature cf life in black South 
Africa requires you to be involved in 
theatre .. . you have to become a chame- 
leon to survive. 

“We're working towards making the 
artist fearless. The writer, when he’s 
putting pen to paper, suddenly has to 
stop and say: ‘Hey man, I’m not looking 
at the white paper anymore... I’m look- 
ing at my black skin.’ ” 

Once, on a bitter winter night, a 
couple of actors from the Centre played 
a workshop production, ‘i’ Blues Train’’ 
on the pavement outside the Market 
Theatre, just before the evening perform- 
ances were due to begin inside. 

There was this shell-shot coal brassiere 
on the pavement and the anodyne gag of 
meths in the cold air, and there were 
these floozy cats shrieking and cursing 
into the nignt about life and drink and 
pain. 
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A few people stopped to watch and 
some threw coins. Then they checked 
their watches and went into the theatre 
for an evening on the boards. 


I AM SITTING in the Theatre of the 
Struggle, and my conscience is burning. I 
am watching a black man play the role of 
a boer. He is playing the role with a 
vicious exaggeration that goes way 
beyond satire. The boer is stupid and 
pompous, like an elephant with the mind 
of a flea. It all looks and sounds very 
funny, but I find it hard to laugh. 


That's my target, bra. Anyway, 
I have come to be conscientised . . . and 
nothing is going to stand in my way. 

Except ... except for the feeling that 
everything being done here in the name 
of the Great Process will lose its meaning 
once I have left the theatre. All the pain, 
all the bitterness, all the Revolutionary 
fervour. Is this really a danger to State 
security? No. The medium over-rides 
the message. The theatre over-rides the 
Struggle. 

Maybe this is why we are allowed to 
watch the honkies being trampled on and 
the National Anthem being sodomised 
We will feel the clenched fists and hear 
the Azanian war-cries, and we will say 
(with some relief): Well, this may not be 
a totally free society, but at least there is 
room for this expression. At least they 
can get away with this. 

So let the stage burn. Anger needs an 
outlet. Just keep it off the streets. But 
what about the Great Process? What if 
the ideal really becomes the idea, and 
what if the idea really ignites the fuse? 

What if .. . sit down in front! 

Enter the Revolution! And pass the 
Nutties. « 
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UNREST IN NATAL'S MSINGA DESCRIBED 
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[Article by David Robbins: "Strawberries and Dagga Amid the Gunfire"] 





[Text ] SKING the way to Msinga, I saw a 
polaroid camera dangling from the 


bead-adorned arm of a woman in 
tribal dress. It was a telling anomaly. The 
high-technology of the First World is as 
close to Third World Msinga as that. In 
fact, this unhappy area of KwaZulu is 
two hours drive from Pietermaritzburg 
and only barbed wire fences or rivers 
separate it from land owned and worked 
by sophisticated white farmers. 

Yet it is in the light shed by this 
proximity of extremes that Msinga’s 
massive problems can best be understood. 
Indeed, the proximity all too often is the 
problem. 

At first glance, Msinga appears normal. 
As you begin the long descent to the 
Mooi River, the ordered pastures and 
plantations of the Natal Midlands give 
way to hills of red-brown stone where 
goats feed off thorns and cattle graze on 
little more than dust. You are in Msinga 
now. Brightly dressed women carry water 
in plastic containers: children wave and 
laugh as you pass: picturesque huts dot 
the hillsides. It is the sort of ‘‘traditional’”’ 
scene which overseas tourists love to 
photograph as “tan authentic piece of 
Africa.” Bead-work by Msinga women 
sells like hot-cakes in the fashion salons 
of Paris and New York. 

Yet the anomalies are there. Climbing 
out of the Mooi valley you see places 
where people have tried to clear the 
stones and plough the arid earth, and 
when finally you look down the huge 
sweep of the Tugela valley, Msinga’s 
heartland, you are struck by the presence 
of huge pylons marching obliviously 
across the barren landscape. There is 
precious little electricity in Msinga. 


On the banks of the river near the 
small village of Tugela Ferry is a fair 
amount of cultivation. On the Southern 
side, water flows in irrigation canals 
originally built by the Department of 
Agriculture. The local people once grew 
vegetables in large quantities. But, un- 
supported by an adequate marketing 
system, the gardeners produced gluts 
which fetched low prices and they 
became discouraged. The local people 
only plant mealies there now and some of 
the canals are full of stones. 

On the northern bank is a well-irrigat- 
ed field under strawberries. Strawberries? 
It seems too ironic for words. If people 
are supposed to be starving in Msinga, 
why plant a crop which offers no yield in 
terms of carbohydrate or protein? 

“We take them to supermarkets in 
Durban” says Nicholas Sikelela, manager 
of the project that is jointly financed by 
the KwaZulu Development Corporation 
and a Durban-based enterprise called La 
Rochelle Fruit. 

There were about 20 women, casual 
labourers, earning R1,20 a day picking 
strawberries when I visited the project. In 
the planting season there were jobs for 
several hundred, explained Mr Sikelela. 

| asked why vegetables or basic food- 
ituffs were not grown instead and he 
eplied: ‘“‘We have tried vegetables. But 
ve stopped because the problem was 
heft.” 

Would it be fair to say the problem 
vas - and still is — hunger? 

Hardly more .han 20 km _ upstream 
rom the strawberries on a farm run by 
he Church Agricultural Project (CAP) 
ones of dead arfimals are exchanged for 
wealie-meal. Since 1980 many thousands 
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f Msinga people have swapped nearly 
O00 kg of bones for half that 
uantity of staple food. 

One of the fundamental problems in 
Isinga. especially in the drought, is 
rty and the attendant hunger. But 
shy are the people so poor. 

\t the root of all Msinga’s problems is 
he stark fact that too many people and 
heir animals are. trying to live on 
74 000 ha of rough and arid thornveld. 

As long ago as 1954, the Tomlinson 


On 


Ove 


Commission calculated that an average 
Msinga family required 83 hectares to 
produce an annual income of R125. That 
meant Msinga could adequately carry 
about 2 100 families. There are now more 
than 14 000 extended families of 10 to 
12 members each. And there are at least 
60 000 cattle and three times as many 
goats — although thousands have perished 
in the drought. The survivors add up to 
three times the stock the land can com- 
fortably support. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
overcrowding and overstocking has, in 
large measure, been created and nourished 
by more than a century of deliberate 
official policy. During the mid 19th 
Century large parts of Msinga were 
declared one of the 37 “native locations” 
set apart by the Natal Government on 
11% of the land for 90% of the popul- 
ation. 

Although the 1913 Land Act and the 
more recent creation of KwaZulu eased 
these absurd ratios somewhat, Msinga, 
like many homeland areas, is little more 
than an overcrowded dumping ground for 
those who are surplus to the high-tech- 
nology requirements of white South 
Africa. 

Amongst them are the 20 000 moved 
in 1969-1972 from the Weenen area to 
“temporary transit camps’ on_ the 
Northern banks of the Tugela after the 
abolition of labour tenancy. They are still 
there. 


Part Two 


Crime is all 
that does pay 








A the hospital at Tugela Ferry | 


asked about malnutrition. 
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A doctor said: ‘“‘We don’t really know. 
Admission fees to KwaZulu hospitals 
have gone up to R4 recently and it’s 
obvious that the people who can no 
longer afford our service are the very 
people who would be most likely to have 
malnourished children. Not long ago two 
children with severe malnutrition were 
brought to us but they had to be sent 
home because the mothers couldn't 
afford the admission. I’m sure the two 
children have died.”’ 

These weren’t the neat statistics I'd 
been hoping for, yet the doctor’s words 
offered a small insight into what appears 
to be a terrifying reality. Health services 
are too expensive for the most needy. 

This 119-bed hospital, Msinga’s only 
one, is staffed by between two and four 
doctors and serves over 120 000 people. 
Extra patients lie on the floor between 
the beds. One third of the ward space is 
occupied by TB sufferers. 

The dispensary is a rondavel where 
you can see daylight through the thatch. 
People wait in the open at the out- 
patients clinic. 

“When it rains we have quite an easy 
day” a doctor said. ““Nobody wants to 
wait in the wet unless they’re really ill 
And then, of course, waiting in the wet 
doesn’t help.” 

As you wander round, you notice 
something else: there are plenty of 
pregnant women about. 

‘“‘That’s because it’s September,” a 
doctor explained. “September is baby 
month. We deliver more than three times 
as many babies in September as any other 
month. At least 12 babies a day. Women 
from outlying areas come to us two 
weeks before they’re due, that’s why 
there are so many of them. They sleep on 
the floor of the maternity ward waiting 
their turn.” 

It is not difficult to understand why 
September is baby month. It’s nine 
months after Christmas, when many 
thousands of men return to Msinga after 
a year of working in the cities. More than 
60 percent of Msinga men of working age 
are migrant labourers. This tells us some- 
thing about the Msinga economy: It is 
externally based. Yet, strangely, this un- 
healthy state of affairs has proved to be 
something of a buffer against the ravages 
of the three year drought. 

As an experienced Msinga medical man 
put it: “The whole areas is so poor 
agriculturally that even in years of good 
rain, the land has no hope of supporting 
the people. The support comes from the 














outside. Although the drought is except- 
ionally severe, the problems, éspecially in 
the case of malnutrition among babies 
and young children, are not as overwhel- 
ming as might be expected were the 
people more heavily dependent on the 
land.” 

Valid as this view is, it must be 
balanced with the effect of the recession 
which has afflicted the South African 
economy over the past few years. The 
effect, from the Msinga point of view, is 
large influxes of migrant labourers who 
have been retrenched and obliged to 
return home where they live off meagre 
homestead resources until another job 
can be found. 

As a recent CAP newsletter put it: 
“Unemployment is filling Msinga’s valleys 
with men. Families that lived by selling 
their labour are now trying to live by 
selling bones.” 

Yet even in boom times when jobs are 
less difficult to come by, much of the 
wage earner’s money is absorbed in town. 
Often he forms a liaison with another 
woman and only a small percentage of 
the money he generates filters back to his 
family in Msinga. Some families are survi- 
ving on as little as R25 a month. 

The more one tries to examine 
conditions in this desolate region, the 
more one is forced towards the question: 
just how do many of these people survive? 

The answer lies in what “economists 
call the “underground economy” — theft, 
poaching and the cultivation and sale of 
dagga. 

Listen to another CAP newsletter: 
“It’s the most important crop in Kwa- 
Zulu. A multimillion Rand industry. 
Some dagga gardens are barely five paces 
square, yet even these bits of ground can 
yield the grower R200. Small growers 
tend to barter their dagga for bread, sugar, 
tea, beans and soap... .” 

Police regularly raid the Tugela valley, 
one of South Africa’s premier dagga 
growing areas, burning hundreds of tons 
of the stuff. In 1979/80 nearly 600 000 
kg valued at well over R100 million were 
destroyed. But plenty remains to sell. 

These economic realities are pro- 
foundly affecting the traditional social 
systems of the people and the attitudes of 
the young. There is a sense of lawlessness 
in Msinga, a lawlessness made the more 
deadly by the harsh realities of trying to 
stay alive. 

Family unity, the basis of the tradi- 
tional tribal system, has been weakened 





by migrant labour, and weakened further, 
many claim, by the present three-tier 
system of government in KwaZulu. 

Under this system the chiefs have 
become employees of Ulundi which in 
practice often means there is no longer an 
authentic mouthpiece to speak up for the 
elderly, the women and children who 
comprise the bulk of the population 
while the men are away in the cities. 

Very often the real power in Msinga 
has passed from the chief and his indunas 
into the hands of young men, embittered 
by the apartheid system, who have 
learned how to survive by illicit means 
and how to wield authority through the 
barrel of a gun. 

This comment on tsotsis by Absolom 
Vilakazi makes a perfect description of 
many young men in Msinga: ‘‘They are 
tough; and they have demonstrated to 
every body that ‘crime does pay.” 

Then there is the faction fighting, the 
bloody feuding between tribes, and often 
between elements in a single tribe, that 
has claimed nearly 1 OOO lives over the 
past seven years. 

It would be an extreme oversimplica- 
tion to say merely that such fighting is a 
“traditional” part of the way of life of 
the Zulu people. 

In fact, it is interesting to note that 
the traditional Zulu stick-fighting (um- 
Gangela), which expresses and contains 
opposition between neighbouring districts, 
only exists in the less crowded northern 
parts of KwaZulu, while in Msinga it is 
totally absent. Anthropologists say this is 
because territorial protection is too 
serious a matter in Msinga to be resolved 
by the partly symbolic “play” fighting of 
umGangela. The tribesmen of the district 
have always indulged in what traditional 
Zulus from less troubled areas would 
have called outright war. 

The situation worsened when firearms 
replaced assegais and knobkierries. The 
mass faction fight, at which large. 
numbers of men turn out for a scrap, 
made way for the ruthless killer gangs 
whose guns are often for hire, and who 
strike their targets by night at remote 
kraals or at road blocks and even in 
hostels and residential areas in the cities. 

A lot of Msinga’s killings go unsolved. 
“The local people are reluctant to talk 
against each other, witnesses disappear, 
others change their stories in court. I 
think they do this because they are 
frightened. After all, they have to live 
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together afterwards,” a senior police 


officer told me. 
From other sources I have heard that 


the people are also afraid of the Msinga- 
based police. Charges of brutality against 
several policemen have been laid and at 
least one made to stick. 

The violence goes on in a never-ending 
spiral in which the women and children 
are the real sufferers . 

“When the men are fighting or when 
an attack is expected the women take the 
children and run away. They live, some- 
times for weeks, on inadequate food 
supplies and away from the comforts of 
the kraal,“‘ said a medical man in the area. 

During the Sithole-Zwane war, for 
example, a CAP worker interviewed 
nearly a thousand people who between 
them had lost 1 003 cattle and 1716 

goats. 

Where do Msinga tribesmen get their 
weapons? Someone once remarked that 
about half of all firearms stolen in South 
Africa could probably be found in Msinga! 

While SADF service rifles and equip- 
ment, including machineguns, are definit- 
ely in circulation in the area, it is clear 
that some tribesmen fight with more 
primitive firearms, some of them 
probally “home-made’”’. 

A Msinga doctor told me that on 
treating a wounded man recently, he 
found fragments of thin metal at’ the 
entrance to the wound. “It seemed 
obvious to me that the bullet didn’t fit 
the gun and whoever shot the man had to 
wrap some thin metal around it. I’ve also 


heard that some pcople have bought car- 


tridge reloading kits and make their own 
ammunition.” 7 

Almost 20 years ago a “special fire- 
arms squad” was stationed at Tugela 
Ferry. Its task: to confiscate firearms in 
the area. Over the last six months, 263 
weapons have been confiscated — an 
average of 44 a month. : 

The list: 44 rifles, 15 shotguns, 95 
revolvers, 101 pistols and eight home- 
made guns. 

“The last figure is significant. It indi- 
cates that there’s definitely not a gun 
factory in Msinga,”’ says a Pietermaritz- 
burg police officer. 

I asked the commanding officer of the 
special firearms squad whether he often 
collected SADF weapons and he replied: 
“It varies, We’ve got an R-4 here now 
which we’ve just picked up and two 
months ago we collect six R1-s.” 

Where did they come from? “I pre- 
sume that servicemen sell them or ex- 
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change them for dagga.” And what about 
AK-—47's and other foreign military 
weapons? He shook his head. “There is no 
evidence of terrorist weapons in Msinga.” 

A white man I spoke to in Weenen said 
uneasily: ‘‘We are told there are a lot of 
guns over there, that in fact they outgun 
us. But we’re not unduly worried about 
this.” . 

According to the Pietermaritzburg 
policeman “These people aren’t anti- 
white at all. Their major problem is with 
each other.” 

The unavoidable question arises: “For 
how long? ” 


Part Three 


Monument toa 
forlorn ideology 








T. boundary fence between Msinga 
and “White” Natal is clearly visible, 
dividing a hillside on the road between 
Weenen and Muden. It is visible only 
because the country on either side of it is 
so different. On the one side, yellow, late- 
winter grass; on the other vegetation 
eaten down to bare, brown earth. 

The tensions on the Msinga border 
exist simply because the boundary, be it 
fence or river, marks this vivid contrast 
between properly managed farms and 
appalling environmental degradation, 
between technology and_ ignorance, 
wealth and poverty. 

There can be no doubt also that most 
of the border problems are closely related 
to the problems of survival on the Msinga 
side, problems that have been aggravated, 
almost beyond endurance, by the current 
drought. 

But there have been other droughts 
and the survival problem in Msinga is not 
a recent phenomenon. What has 
happened, therefore, to spark off the 
“border situation?” 

Before the late 1970s no farmers lived 
on the border farms on the “white”’ Natal 
side. Fences were in a poor condition (or 
non-existent) and Msinga blacks paid 
little attention to them, grazing and 
watering their cattle on both sides of the 











boundary as they had done for generat- 
ions, and making free use of traditional 
paths leading directly west to Weenen. 

But the white farmers were on the way, 
ad with them came new fences. In 1977 
the fence which marks the boundary 
between Msinga and the white farms was 
renewed, paid for on a 50/50 basis by the 
new farmers and theK waZulu Government 
after the farmers had exerted pressure 
through their local Member of Parliament. 
This is when the current friction can be 
said to have begun. People were cut off 
from their water sources and footpaths. 
The situation worsened when in 1979/80 
it was decided that the fence should be 
straightened to follow the originally 
surveyed boundary. 


Local people told me that families 
living on the wrong side of the new fence 
were given 30 days to move. Otherwise 
their huts would be burned. In fact, 
some were. And in one place the fence 
marches straight through the middle of a 
kraal, now abandoned and derelict, and 
thiough an ancestral burial ground. 

The boundary fence became an im- 
mediate thorn in emaciated Msinga’s flesh. 
And it remains one. 


But what about the problems whites 
face? 

I visited Mr A J le Roux, a large, jovial 
Weenen: farmer with deep-set eyes that 
smile easily. He is not thinking of leaving. 
It’s only the rats and the rich that leave 
the sinking ship.” 

The problems he listed are common to 
border conflicts worldwide: pilfering, 
illegal woodcutting, stock theft, trespas- 
sing and veldburning.” 

Why veldburning? 


“Sometimes it is a retaliatory measure. 
Sometimes it is for hunting. The new 
grass attracts game to the area, which is 
then killed for food. Hunters have taken 
to coming down in minibuses. They then 
hunt the country back towards Msinga 
with dogs, killing everything they can and 
driving other animals across the border 
where they are soon caught.” 

Snares are also a problem. “I found 
200 snares in one of my fences over a 
length of only 500 meters.” 

Stray animals are usually impounded. 
And, yes, animals have also been shot. 
But the farmer who did it had warned 
that he would. He had to keep his word.” 
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What were some possible solutions to 
the border problem? 

“There has to be dialogue with the 
blacks,” Mr le Roux said. “And we need 
to get away from this idea that every 
Black man is a farmer. We should rather 
spend more time training them to live and 
work in the cities. 


This was interesting. Do white farmers 
view the whole apparatus of influx 
control rather differently from white city 
dwellers? It seems obvious that they may. 

“Yet many thousands of Msinga families 
are legally barred from city life and are 
trying, often against impossible odds, to 
be agriculturalists. 

The KwaZulu department of Agri- 
culture has also recognised that Msinga’s 
essentially rural population is, at least in 
part, dependent on the land it occupies. 

For nearly a decade extension officers 
have been talking to the chief of the 
Mchunus, the tribe most affected by the 
border situation, about ‘betterment 
planning”, a system of improvements 
aimed at enhancing the agricultural pote- 
ntial of this stony territory. 

The basic aim of betterment planning 
is to move people into residential areas, 
thus releasing ground formerly dotted 
with kraals for development as properly 
contoured arable land and for fenced 
areas where rotational grazing can be 
practised. 

There has been resistance to it. But 
Chris du Toit, a KwaZulu agricultural 
officer, says many people have moved 
voluntarily and that compensation is paid 
to the family head involved in the move. 
‘“‘We even pay compensation for the fruit 
trees around his previous kraal,”’ he said. 
“But although compensation can be as 
high as R2 000, it’s not necessarily the re- 
placement value of his previous home.” 

I asked Mr du Toit if he thought 
betterment planning was a solution. 
Whether he saw any hope for Msinga at 
all. 

“Of course there’s hope. Otherwise we 
wouldn’t be doing it.” 

I want to believe that he is right. 
Meanwhile Msinga must stand as a monu- 
ment (but not the only one) to an 
ideology which never had any hope of 


practical success. e 














Neil Alcock’s death 


DURING the late afternoon of Wednesday September 28 this year, a group of 
tribesmen opened fire on a minibus travelling a lonely Msinga road, killing six 
and wounding as many. 

Such incidents are not uncommon in Msinga. All too often, however, these 
horrifying manifestations of a community literally at war with itself pass un- 
mentioned; or at best people mutter something about “another faction fight’. 

Yet the bloody details of the September ambush were prominently reported 
throughout the Republic because for the first time in a century of tribal friction 
in the district a White man had been killed. His name was Neil Alcock. 

Who was he and what was he doing in Msinga? 

Alcock, who was 65 when he died, began his career as a farmer in the Under- 
berg district of Natal, but for the last 20 years had been actively engaged in 
working for underprivileged Black people in the province. In 1962/3 he founded 
Kupugani, a low-cost nutritious food outlet. He was also founder of Church 
Agricultural Project (CAP), a self-help organisation aimed at guiding rural people 
towards a form of agricultural self-reliance not based on costly ‘inputs of fertili- 
ser, machinery and so on. 

Alcock established CAP farms at Maria Rachels on the Natal border with 
Swaziland and in the Highflats area on the South Coast. Then in 1971 he 
established another CAP farm, Mdukutshani, on the edge of Msinga and turned 
his attention to the often appalling conditions in one of South Africa’s most 
notorious rural slums. 

As an unrelenting champion of the underdog, Alcock made many enemies. He 
was as intractable as he was unrelenting, often impatient with those who did not 
share his views. Nevertheless, his contribution and his courage cannot be 
questioned. 

He was instrumental, for example, in legally forcing open one of many tradi- 
tional Black rights-of-way when White farmers, who moved onto the farms on 
the Weenen side of the Natal/Msinga border in the late 1970s, had closed them. 
He was instrumental, too, in securing maintenance for the child of a young 
Msinga woman who had been raped by a White farmer. In 1981 his house on 
Mdukutshani was burned down, but he continued to live there with his wife, 
Creina, a lonely and often controversial figure engaged in a seemingly hopeless 
Struggle to bring stability and a better quality of life to the people of Msinga. 

Indeed, he was returning from a peace meeting in Tugela Ferry, a meeting 
which he himself had engineered between several bitterly hostile Msinga factions, 
when his passengers (members of one of the factions whom Alcock was taking 
home) were apparently gunned down by tribesmen from the other side. 

Neil Alcock was buried privately or Mdukutshani. His voice is silenced. The 
brutal facts of Msinga remain. 


The Sithole/Zwane Conflict 


When the bus stopped to pick up passengers not far from Ladysmith, seven 
armed Sitholes leapt aboard and ordered everyone out. Four Zwane tribes- 
men and a 16-year-old Zwane youth were isolated and gunned down in cold 
blood. Some momths before, Zwane warriors had burned down about 60 Sithole 
huts, and in the fighting which followed ten men were killed. These are but 
two examples which ill.strate the ferocity of the feuding between the two 
small Msinga tribes. 


Although by no means te only factional problem in Msinga--it appears, for 
instance, that Neil A’cock died while trying to restore peace to the 
Mthembu tribe which has torn apart by four hostile factions--the Sithole/ 
Zwane conflict is a classic example, rooted as it is a shortage of land. 
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The problem began a long time ago when a Sithole chief married a Zwane 

woman and the Zwanes were granted a small home, hardly the size of an average 
White farm, inside traditional Sithole territory north of the Sundays River. 
In fact, the tiny Zwane clan is surrounded on three sides by Sitholes. As 
populations increased, not only naturally but by influxes of unwanted 

people from Natal, the pressures became unbearable and a grim struggle to 
survive began. 


Hundreds of Zwane and Sithole tribesmen have been killed. In 1980 alone, 

no less than 46 people died in the fighting. These figures are all the more 
appalling when it is realised that the Zwanes number less than 1 500, and 
the Sitholes not much more than three times that amount. 


Then in May 1981, the two opposing chiefs were called to Ulundi. Chief 
Owen Sithole and Chief Mhlanganyewa Zwane, who are related, shook hands in 
the KwaZulu Legislative Assembly's caucus, and undertook to try to stop the 
fighting. 


Since then, miraculously, an uneasy truce has prevailed, but no-one knows 
for how long. 


The Verster trial 


IN 1981 a young South African paratrooper was brought to trial, charged with 
the murder of 14 tribesmen while allegedly acting as a mercenary during tribal 
fighting between the Sithole and Zwane tribes in Msinga. The paratrooper’s 
name was Lieutenant Johan Verster; 28 years old; tested in combat in Angola 
several years before; now facing charges not only of murder but of terrorism and 
faction fighting, several other charges relating to firearms and two contraventions 
of the Defence Act. 

It was alleged that Verster had hidden on a hill and sniped at the Zwane impi 
during a bloody battle between the two tribes on June 4, 1979. Witnesses testi- 
fied that he had tried to recruit other paratroopers for future fights, telling them 
that they would be paid between R600 and R800 a battle. Verster’s defence was 
that on June 4 his leg had been in plaster and that therefore it would not have 
been possible to negotiate the rough terrain where the battle took place. 

This proved to be sufficient. At the end of the six-month trial — South 
Africa’s longest murder trial ever -- Verster was found not guilty of murder but 
guilty of conspiring to commit murder. He was also convicted of participating 
in terrorist activities and of contravening the Defence Act. 

In passing judgement, Mr Justice Page said that Verster had endangered law 
and order in South Africa and that he must have known that his actions, such as 
visiting the Sithole clan and oiling and repairing their weapons, would lead to an 
escalation of violence in the Msinga area. 

He is currently serving an eight-year prison sentence. 
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DRC'S NEW OUTLOOK ON APARTHEID EXAMINED 
Johannesburg FRONTLINE in English Dec 83/Jan 84 p 23 


[Article by Tobie Wiese: "Theological Watershed"] 





Dutch Reformed 


[Text] « ILL the 
Church (DRC) hear the voice of 
the Lord in the decision suspend- 


ing her membership of the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches?”’ Even the great- 
est optimists must have found it difficult 
to answer ‘“‘yes” to this question in Otta- 
wa last year after the judgement had been 
delivered. 

For the ostracism by WARC was 
caused by an issue which constitutes the 
very core of Afrikaner political and 
church life — apartheid and the scriptural 
justification thereof — and the average 
DRC member finds it almost impossible 
to consider this in a level-headed way. 

A month ago, however, the Cape 
Synod, mother of the whole Church, 
indicated that she at least is prepared to 
listen to this voice. She showed her wil- 
lingness to repent and to begin a new 
journey. 

The most important decisions taken 
were: 

* that the Law on the Prohibition of 
Mixed Marriages and article 16 of the 
Immorality Act are unscriptural; 

* that apartheid cannot be scripturally 
justified and that it is sinful wherever 
it results in discrimination based on 
race; 

* that all church services of the DRC, 
and her membership, are open to any- 
one and everyone, regardless of race 
and colour. 

It may surprise many Christians that 
these moderate and obvious conclusions 
should have any historical significance, 
but given the frame of mind and current 
practices within the DRC, these decisions 
are no less than remarkable. For many 


generations the DRC has practised and 

preached almost the opposite. 

The Church’s official paper, Die Kerk- 
bode, called this a watershed synod. 

Furthermore. the Synod subscribed to 
the spirit of a report which 
* admitted that the Church had provid- 

ed theological justification for apart- 

heid; 

* declared that it is difficult for her to 
differ with the 1982 Belhar Confession 
of the NG Sendingkerk (the DRC’s 
“Coloured” sister Church). This 
statement of belief rejects apartheid in 
church and state; 

* requested that all forms of racial dis- 
crimination in the Church should be 
censured. 

Another report asked if it was morally 
justifiable to deny Coloured people equal 
citizenship and effective political partici- 
pation. 

These issues are not new to the DRC. 
The 1983 decisions of the Cape Synod 
closely resemble those taken at the 1960 
Cottesloe consultation which was held 
under the auspices of the World Council 
of Churches and in which all major deno- 
minations of the Afrikaans (including the 
DRC) and English Churches took part. 

But political intimidation by the then 
premier, Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd, led to 
the demise of the Cottesloe consensus. 
Socio-political comment by the DRC has 
been barely audible since then. 

Worse than this, the lack of Afrikaans 
church backing for political reform be- 
came a deterrent for premier Botha’s 
reform efforts. The decisions recently 
taken in Cape Town must have come 4s 
good news for Mr Botha. He realises that 











a classic symbol of the old-si,‘« apart- 
heid, such as the Mixed Marriages Act, 
will have to go if his new deal is to have 
any credibility in the black community 
for whom abolition of this law is the only 
“.~-covement”’ possible. For this and for 
oii er reforms Botha must have the back- 
ing of his Church. 

The DRC, however, has learnt her les- 
son. There is far less willingness this time 
ics .* subservient to ‘politicians. Besides, 
‘..¢ mamber of Afrikaner politicians vying 
for the Church’s backing has grown. Fx- 
dominee Andries Treurnicht, leader otf 
the Conservative Party, is a major con- 
tender. 

It would be naive to maintain that the 
differences within the DRC revolve mere- 
ly around pro and anti-apartheid groups 
This is not the essence of the current 
crisis although, superficially, this may 
seem to be the case. 

The essential difference is in the inter- 
pretation of the Biblical message. 

For many years church members have 
been nourished on a theology which 
climed that the dive-sity of people is 


central to the Gospel. They were taught 
the sanctity of this diversity; that it was 
the will of God and therefore the duty of 
man to maintain this separateness. For 
this very reason a law prohibiting racially 
mixed marriages was essential and the 
DRC could thus justify her support of 
such legislation. 

At last the Church has begun to realise 
that such theology is politically motivat- 
ed. After all, the Afrikaner himself is of 
mixed blood and who dare claim that his 
very existence runs contrary to the will 
of God? 

A new emphasis on reconciliation 
between all peoples has emerged in the 
DRC. 

During the Synod’s crucial debates the 
differences in interpretation crystallised 
into a question of an ideological approach 
or a theological approach to the Gospel. 
That left the Synod with very little 
choice. 

Will the DRC in the rest of the 
country follow suit? That choice wil! 
determine the validity of her claim to be 
a Church of Christ. e 
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CONTINUING HIGH FREQUENCY OF SEGREGATION NOTED 


Johannesburg THE STAR in English 4 Jan 84 p 14 


[Article in the "My View" column by Allister Sparks] 


[Text ] 


How appropriate that South Africa 
should usher in the Orwellian year 
1984 with the miraculous achieve- 
ment of apartheid television. 


Everywhere else TV is the great 
global intercommunicator, shrink- 
ing the world with instant visual 
news and cross-cultural contact. 
Communication satellites girdle the 
earth, taking staid Londoners to the 
Mardi Gras in New Orleans, Alas- 
kans to the Melbourne Cup, and the 
good people of Peoria, Illinois, who 
think Ronald Reagan is a dangerous 
liberal, for a night at the Bolshoi 
Ballet. 


In Switzerland, when they tire of 
Alpine horns and yodelling they can 
twiddle the knobs and choose from 
the daily programmes of three 
neighbouring countries. West Ber- 
liners tune in across The Wall and 
the Easterners vice versa. 


Yet here we have performed the 
astonishing feat of segregating this 
awesomely powerful synthesiser. 


Apartheid on the airwaves is 
mind-blowing enough as a concept, 
but when you get down to the actual 
technology of beaming TV pro- 
grammes on a Group Areas basis, to 
Soweto but not to Johannesburg, 
then it is time the true genius of 
South Africa was recognised. 


Actually, the segregation of our 
telly began two years ago with the 
introduction of TV-2 and TV-3. 
“Own-language purity’ was the 


means by which it was done at that 
Stage. 


Although 80 percent of urban 
blacks, who are the only ones who 
can afford TV sets, use English as 
their everyday language, the SABC 
insisted that the programmes had to 
be entirely in the vernacular, with 
not. even a touch of township slang 
permitted. 


This helped promote the Govern- 
ment’s policy of fostering tribal dif- 
ferences among the blacks. It also 
kept cross-colour contact to a mini- 
mum. If the black programmes 
were incomprehensible to the 
whites, they would not be tempted 
to switch channels and so perhaps 
have some of their own cultural de- 
fences enfiladed. 


Now, like apartheid itself, this 
rather crude beginning has been re- 
fined with the separate develop- 
ment of Bop-TV. 


There is some “spillage” in the vi- 
cinity of the Hertzog Tower and this 
is causing a certain amount of ex- 
citement among would-be white 
viewers. But the SABC appears to 
have warned that as it becomes 
more practised at the beaming it 
will be able to narrow down the 
area of spillage. 


The possibilities seem endless. 
Surely it is only a matter of time 
before the other independent home- 
lands ask for the same facilities as 
Bophuthatswana. And already an 
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Afrikaans newspaper columnist has 
suggested that the coloureds and In- 
dians should be accommodated too, 
seeing as how they are now part of 
the “new dispensation”. 


Will they all come in at different 
frequency levels — communities 
living at different ether levels, as it 
were — to be relayed from the 
Hertzog Tower in a multiplicity of 
pencil-like beams, each aimed at its 
own Group Area, one for Lenasia, 
one for Bosmont, perhaps another 
for a small group of Ndebele in a 
township near Vanderbijlpark, yet 
another for a Ciskeian mine- 
workers’ hostel at Western Deep 
Levels, and so on, all criss-crossing 
each other like searchlight beams 
during an air raid? 


There is just one thought that 
may not have occurred to the men 
of genius behind it all. Will it not 
lead to a tremendous boom in prop- 
erty values around the foot of the 
Hertzog Tower, and in Soweto, 
which will presumably be the only 
places where you will be able to 
pick up all the programmes? 


Because Bophuthatswana’s inde- 
pendence is not recognised by the 
rest of the world, it cannot apply to 
the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union for its own broadcasting 
frequency. It has to “borrow” air- 
wave space from the SABC — and 
this gives South Africa the control it 

















needs to keep the Bop beam segre- 
gated. 


This is done, firstly, by having 


Bop-TV on a different wavelength. 
Whereas the SABC broadcasts on 
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Very High Frequency (VHF), Bop is 
on Ultra High Frequency (UHF). 
That means it requires a different 
receiving aerial, which can be quite 
expensive. 





Secondly, the Bophuthatswana 
broadcasters are having to send 
their beam to the Hertzog Tower, 
from where the SABC relays it — 
beaming it narrowly to Tswana au- 
diences only. 
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BLACK MATRICULATION PASS RATE FALLS BELOW 50 PERCENT 


Johannesburg THE STAR in English 5 Jan 84 p 3 


[Text ] 


CSO: 


CAPE TOWN — While 
Official statistics have 
not yet been released 
there are indications that 
the pass rate among 
blacks who wrote the De- 
partment of Education 
and Training’s Standard 
10 examination has 
dropped to below 50 per- 
cent. 

Mr P N Mehlape, assis- 
tant secretary of the 
African Teachers Asso- 
ciation of South Africa 
(Atasa), which is holding 
its annual conference in 
Port Elizabeth, said 
today that the impression 
among delegates from 
the Reef was that the 
pass rate was about 47 or 
48 percent for exams 
written in 1983 compared 
with 50 percent for the 
1982 examinations. 

The subject of the 
black matric pass rate 
has been added to the 
schedule of the confer- 
ence for urgent discus- 
sion. 
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Mr Mehlape said there 
was something drastical- 
ly wrong with the educa- 
tion authorities and the 
schools if, as expected, 
the black matric pass 
rate was around 50 per- 
cent, compared with last 
year’s white pass rate of 
90 percent. 

In his presidential ad- 
dress at the opening of 
the conference yesterday, 
Mr Randall Peteni said 
the weaknesses of the 
black education system 
stemmed from success- 
ive governments and edu- 
cation authorities which 
predated apartheid. 

Mr J Nienaber, the 
deputy director-general 
of the Department of 
Education and Training, 
said yesterday that the 
1983 pass rate among 
black pupils who wrote 
the National Senior Cer- 
tificate examination 
compared favourably 
with the higher pass rate 
in 1982 when the “drastic 
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increase” in numbers was 
taken into account. 

He said that, of the 
73841 candidates’ in 
schools of the depart- 
ment, 50,04 percent had 
passed. Of these, 11,08 
percent had qualified for 
matriculation exemption. 

Mr Nienaber said it 
was important to note 
that the total enrolment 
for the 1983 examination 
had increased from 11 000 
in 1977 to well over 
76 000. 

Between 1960 and 1976 
the pass rate increased 
from 19 percent to 84 
percent but it subse- 
quently fell to 50,2 per- 
cent in 1982, he said. 

Apart from the in- 
crease in numbers, other 
factors influencing the 
results included the insis- 
tence of many pupils on 
taking all their subjects 
on the higher grade and 
insufficient study oppor- 
tunities and facilities 
after school ‘hours. — 
Sapa. 
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MORE EGALITARIAN EDUCATION SYSTEM ADVOCATED 


Johannesburg THE STAR in English 5 Jan 84 p 14 


[Editorial: 


[Text ] 
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"Nationalism in the Schools"] 


BLACK teachers have record- 
ed their alarm at the high fail- 
ure rate among blacks who sat 
the DET matric exams recent- 
ly. The final figures reveal 
nearly 50 percent failed — in 
stark contrast with the 90 per- 
cent pass rate among whites. 
In the Johannesburg area, of 
the 2434 black children who 
passed their exams, only 414 


recorded high enough marks to | 


get into universities (although 
the rest do qualify for techni- 
kons and training colleges — 
which is far more important 
these days). The feeling among 
black educators, understand- 
ably, is that the Government is 
to blame for the failure rate: 
for years it pussyfooted on 
growth, but pushed hard with 
its nationalistic ideology, until 
finally Soweto schools explod- 
ed in riots. Teachers, some 
from fear and some from disil- 
lusionmenit, left the profession 
in droves. The situation was 
not of their making. But since 
then we have seen schools 
ripped apart by rampaging 
students fired by naked black 
nationalism. Many older pupils 
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have been guilty of disrupting 
the education of thousands of 
younger ones which must at 
least partly account for the 
fact that university exemption 
passes are down a third. 

The De Lange Report’s hope 
for one overall education min- 
istry — and thus uniformity in 
education — appears to have 
been dashed by the new consti- 
tution which deems education 
to be an “own affair” and en- 
visages five separate minis- 
tries. Although there are good 
reasons for letting local com- 
munities of all kinds run their 
own schools, decentralisation 
makes sense only under one 
umbrella department to guide 
a policy of equal educational 
opportunity, equal standards 
and equal public funding. The 
De Lange concept should be 
looked at again. 

As we said at New Year, an 
education system which is per- 
ceived to be fair to all con- 
cerned is one of the most ur- 
gent tasks facing the Govern- 
ment in 1984. The proposals 
motivated by current white 
nationalism are NOT needed. 
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PROFESSOR DENIES ‘SECRET TALKS' WITH SADF 
Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 9 Jan 84 p 4 r 
[Article by Marilyn Cohen] 


[Text] The head of the Department of International Relations at the Univer- 
sity of the Witwatersrand, Professor Dirk Kunert, is more determined than 
ever to establish a research body within his department in spite of a report 
that the idea had been dropped. 


He was commenting on a report in a Sunday newspaper that his attempt to 
establish an "extreme Rightwing research body on the (Wits) Campus" had 
ended last week when the Department of Foreign Affairs sent him a letter. 


The newspaper claimed that Prof Kunert had been involved in "secret talks" 
with officials of the Department of Foreign Affairs and possibly the South 
African Defence Force on the project. 


Media Council 


Prof Kunert told THE CITIZEN yesterday he intended taking the matter to the 
Media Council. 


He said the project was aimed at broadening his department's teaching func- 
tion to provide "principles and balanced" research, including undertaking 
special projects on contract from the private sector as well as government 
departments. 


"This happens in many Universities overseas. 


"I have approached all kinds of people to get their comments including, one, 
an official of the Department of Foreign Affairs, to find out if the Depart- 
ment would farm out contracts. There was nothing secret about that. 


"The matter was also once raised during a teabreak in our staff room when 
many of my lecturers were present and a member of the SADF happened to be 
there. 
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Prof Kunert sent a number of memoranda which spelled out his idea for the 
research institute to a number of bodies, including the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, asking for their comments. 


He received a reply from the Department last week but declined to give 
details of the contents. 


The Deputy Director-General of Foreign Affairs, Mr Carl von Hirshberg, said 
yesterday his Department had sent its comments on Prof Kunert's idea to him 
some time ago. 


All Prof Kunert asked us for was our comment. The question of funding was 
never raised,"' he said, confirming that his Department would not grant 
"secret funds to a project of this nature". [as published] 


Prof Kunert said it would cost quite a lot of money to form his research 
institute and foresaw that about 90 percent of its contracts would come from 
the private sector. 


"We want to invite foreign academics to come to Wits where they will be 
involved not only in research, but also in our teaching programme. 





"Wits has the only International Relations Department in the country and it 
needs a research base. It now appears that some people regard this as a 
threat, possibly not so much from a political but froma financial point of 
view. But I am more determined than ever to establish the institute." 


Private 


He said although the South African Institute of International Affairs was 
housed on the Wits campus, it was a private institute which had nothing to 
do with the university. 


Professor John Barratt, director of the SAIIA confirmed this but said he 
thought it would be "inappropriate" to have two similar research bodies on 
the same campus. 


However, he did not see the establishment of Prof Kunert's institute as a 
threat to the SAIIA which was "very well established and preparing to cele- 
brate its jubilee year this year". 


He denied that the SAIIA's relations with Prof Kunert's department were 
strained. 


"There is nothing wrong with our personal relationship although we may have 
different points of view at times. 


"His role is to teach and our role is the dissemination of information and 
doing research. 
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"It's up to the university to decide if they want to establish their own 
research institute. It really has nothing to do with us", he said. 


Guests 


Referring to allegations made recently in a newsletter by columnist Aida 
Parker that the SAIIA had paid visiting academics to deliver messages of 
censure and despair, Prof Barratt said anyone who looked carefully at the 
guests invited to South Africa by the SAIIA would find it difficult to say 
that they all leaned in one direction only. 


"Anyway, I do not see what Aida Parker's newsletter has to do with Prof 
Kunert,"' he said. 
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SURVEY REVEALS INCREASED OPTIMISM ON OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 12 Jan 84 p 26 


[Text ] 


CSO: 


BUSINESS optimism in 
South Africa has in- 
creased slightly over the 
past three months, 
according io the latest 
opinion survey conducted 
by Barclays Bank. 

It said a strengthening 
of demand was the main 
reason for the improve- 
ment. The December sur- 
vey showed 78 percent of 
respondents were opti- 
mistic or reasonably opti- 
mistic about sales pro- 
spects in the coming quar- 
ter, against 75 percent in 
the previous survey. 

More than 80 percent 
thought sales in the first 
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quarter would be at least 
as good as those in the fi- 
nal 1983 period, after ad- 
justing for seasonal fac- 
tors. 


However the survey 
showed there was no indi- 
cation yet that a new 
stockbuilding phase was 
about to start which Bar- 
clays said would have 
been very surprising given 
the prevailing high level 
of interest rates. 

Asked about the effects 
of current record-equal- 
ling interest rates, 53 per- 


cent said they were boost- 
ing total costs quite ap- 
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preciably, but only 16 
percent said they were 
having any significant ef- 
fect on sales. 

Noting that two-thirds 
said they would not sig- 
nificantly reduce bank 
credit in response, Bar- 
clays said this showed 
once again how unrespon- 
sive users of credit are to 
increases in interest costs 
and how strongly monet- 
ary restrictions need to be 
applied if they are to be 
effective in bringing 
about any appreciative re- 
duction in the inflation 
rate. — 





"GRAVE CONCERN' 


EXPRESSED OVER GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 12 Jan 84 p 23 


[Text ] 


THE outstanding fea- 
ture of Government 
spending during the 
past few years has been 
the extent to which ac- 
tual expenditure ex- 
ceeded the targets, 
says the current issue 
of the Volkskas Econ- 
omic Spotlight, repeat- 
ing its warning of last 
month. | 

It said that the problem 
was causing grave con- 
cern, adding this time that 
Government _ spending 
tended to become a built- 
in structural phenomen- 
on. 

Whatever the course of 
the 1984/5 budget, Spot- 
light says, it will, to a sig- 
nificant extent, determine 
the course of economic 
events during the follow- 
ing few years. 

Of particular §signifi- 
cance are a rapidly in- 
creasing interest burden, 
because of the larger 
amounts borrowed at 
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higher interest rates to fi- 
nance the deficit — the 
demands of defence — 
higher salaries and wages 
already announced, and 
expenditure of a social 
nature for which ever- 
growing amounts were re- 
quired. 

Add to this, says Spot- 
light, certain essential 
capita] projects can hard- 
ly be postponed any long- 
er, and it seems certain 
that Government expen- 
diture against is likely to 
rise by about 18 percent 
in the 1984/5 financial 


year. 

Given the fact that 
everything possible will 
probably be done to re- 
duce expenditure to a 
minimum, but that the 


deficit before borrowing 
will stil) be larger than the 
amount budgeted for the 
current financial year. 
Minister of Finance Owen 
Horwood will hardly be 
able to avoid an increase 


in tax. This will be a se- 
nious blow to business in 
general and consumer 
confidence in particular. 
“In our view. an in- 
crease in general sales 
tax, however unpopular it 
may be, will have the 
least adverse effects on 
the economy in the long 
term,” Spotlight writes. 


The alternatives to tax 
increases included the 
possibility of continuing 
to finance the larger defi- 
cit by way of loans, at the 
same time avoiding using 
loan funds to finance cur- 
rent expenditure — a 
policy Economic Spot- 
light cannot support be- 
cause such financing tech- 
niques are not consistent 
with financial discipline 
nor with the principles of 
sound financing practices. 

The third alternative 
would be to use bank 
credit to help finance the 
deficit. This was not de- 
sirable, and should be 
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avoided as far as possible 
in the interests of balance 
of payments problems 
and a high, or higher, in- 
flation rate. 

It is mecessary, con- 
tinues Spotlight, for the 
Minister to do everything 
possible to curb the in- 
crease in Government 
spending in order to avert 
the possibility of retard- 
ing the growth rate. to 
help curb inflation, 
strengthen the balance of 
payments, and avoid in- 
terest rates remaining at a 
high level, or rising even 
higher. 

“The optimum package 
will have to be put to- 
gether, which may imply 
that unpopular decisions 
will have to be taken, 
which in turn, means that 
for many departments, 
private Organisations and 
individuals, the budget 
may not bring joyful tid- 
ings,” Spothght con- 
cludes. — Sapa. 








SORGHUM BEER REVENUE LOSS WARNING GIVEN 
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Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 12 Jan 84 p 3 


[Article by Fred de Lange] 


[Test] 
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LOCAL authorities and 
members of the public op- 
posed to the sale of sorg- 
hum beer were yesterday 
warned in Pretoria that 
the taxpayer would have 
to foot a much bigger part 
of the bill for the develop- 
ment of Biack areas with- 
out money derived from 
the sale of this traditional 
African beer. 


The industry was looking 
at ways to overcome the 
pollution problem of the 
containers. One would be 
to establish more facilities 
in the form of beerhalls 
and bars for consumers. 
Another would be to sell 
the beer in glass bottles. 
“Sorghum beer is, in 
the first instance, produc- 
ed to satisfy the needs of 
the Black consumer, al- 
though it is also con- 
sumed by Whites and 
Coloureds. It is the tradit- 
ional drink of the Black 
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peoples of South Africa 
and is an integral part of 
the culture of our Black 
people.” 

Sorghum beer was ex- 
ceptionally nutritious 
with a high content of 
solids in the form of 
maize and sorghum. 


Prof Van Vuuren said it 
was difficult for the aver- 
age person to become in- 
toxicated with the beer 
because the alcohol con- 
tent was only 3 percent 
compared with that of 
malt beer of up to 5 per- 
cent and wine of 11 per- 
cent. 


He also dispelled fears in 
the Black community that 
an oral contraceptive was 
added to the beer. 


"There is no 
truth in this 


rumour whatsoever. 
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We invite any person to 
have the beer analysed at 
any stage to ensure that 
nothing has been added,” 
he said. 


Around 1 000-million 
litres of sorghum beer is 
produced annually in 
South Africa. Approxi- 
mately 7 000 Blacks and 
1000 Whites are em- 
ployed in the industry in 
24 breweries and whole- 
sale and retail outlets. 
The turnover of the in- 
dustry is well in excess of 
R250-million per annum. 


The industry consumes 
about R30-million worth 
of sorghum products and 
another R34 million in 
maize every year, which 
also make it an important 
factor in the agricultural 
sector. 


Close to R1-million is 
spent every year on the 
development and re- 
search of the beer. 
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FARMERS TO DISCUSS DROP-OFF IN CONSUMPTION OF RED MEAT 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 12 Jan 84 p 12 


[Article by Keith Abendroth] 


[Text ] 


RED meat farmers are 
planning a summit confer- 
ence in Pretoria next 
week — in the face of 
ever-decreasing red meat 
consumption and growing 
consumer resistance to 
skyrocketing red meat 
prices. 

The problems of the 
farmers will be aired at 
the annual conference of 
the Transvaal Agricul- 
tural Union — and some 
of the country’s top ex- 
perts will be among the 
speakers. 

The meeting takes 
place against the back- 
ground of massive strides 
being made by the poultry 
industry, particularly, to 
take a bigger share of the 
meat market, and also 
against big drops in red 
meat, the breeding of red 
meat animals and stocks 
because of the drought. 


According to Mr J M 
van der Merwe, of the 
Division of Agricultural 
Economics Tendencies, 
poulty consumption is 
heading for a 40 percent 
share of the total meat 
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market — from its 12,3 
percent share of 1970. 


He said that this share 
had increased to 25,8 per- 
cent by 1975 and in 1982 
to more than 31 percent. 

The consumption of 
red meat had increased 
between 1970 and 1982 by 
14 percent to 969 000 — 
but in the same period 

ultry consumption 1n- 
creased by 272 percert to 
444 000 tonsa year. 


The share of beef in the 
total market, he said, hac 
dropped from 56 percent 
to 46 percent and that of 
mutton from 23 to 15 per- 
cent. 

The per capita con- 
sumption of red meat was 
dropping rapidly, he said; 
between 1970 and 1982 
that of beef by 1 percent, 
of mutton by 2,2 and pork 
by 1,5 percent. 

In hard terms South 
Africans only consumed 
20,5 kg of beef, 6,9 kg of 
mutton and 3,3 kg of pork 
per head in 1982. 

Against this the per ca- 
pita consumption of poul- 
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try had shown a growth 
rate of 6,5 percent a year 
and in 1981 it was 14 kg. 

This compared with, 
for instance, beef con- 
sumption per head in the 
United States of 47,3 kg, 
of pork 31/7 kg and mut- 
ton only 0,7 kg. Poultry 
consumption per capita in 
the US was 51,7 kg a 
year. 

Meanwhile, South 
African red meat farmers 
are faced with having to 
build up production and 
stocks once again follow- 
ing the devastating 
drought of the past few 
years. 

Last year alone th: 
country’s cattle popula 
tion dropped by 3 per- 
cent, of sheep by 5 per- 
cent, goats 3 percent and 
pigs by 3 percent, accord- 
ing to a top Official. 

Estimates by the Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Econ- 
omic tendencies are that 
it will take nearly three 
years — up to 1986 — to 
rebuild the country’s red 
meat population to the 
pre-drought level. 











RAPID INTER-CITY TRANSPORTATION INAUGURATED 
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[Text ] SOUTH Africa entered a 
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new transportation area 
vesterdav when the char- 
coul. red and yellow train. 
cailec Metroblitz. pulled 
out of Pret na staton on 
is INaugura! run and ar- 
rived ip Johannesburg 
exactly 43 minutes later. 


“Wonderful,” beamed 
the Mimister of Transport 
Affairs, Mr Hendrik 
Schoeman, as he stepped 
onto Johannesburgs’ Plat- 
form 16. 

The rest of the passeng- 
ers on this new bullet 
train agreed. Normally. 
tne rail tnp between the 
to cities takes nearly an 
hour 


Tne Metroblitz was 
scheduled to do the run in 
42 minutes but an un- 
scheduled stop at a red 
signal, as well as having to 
reduce speed to 30 km/h 
over sections of the line 
afiected by heavy rains on 
Monday. caused the one 
minutc delay. 

For the most part. how- 
ever. the train travelled at 
sneeds of between 120 
end 100 kmv/h. According 
to experts, it can go at 
speeds of 200 kmh, or 
more. 
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Fastline 


It is thus no wonder 
that commuters are being 
urged! by the South Afn- 
can Transport Services to 
“pet in the fast lane — go 
by train”. 

“It is the safest way to 
travel — and vou don't 
nave to worry about 
sneed trans.” Mr Schoe- 
man said. What he didn't 
say was that the Metro- 
blitz is a lot more com- 
fortable than most cars. 


Passengers get a com- 
fortab!e charcoal. red and 
white alriine-type seat 
with lots of leg room. No 
standing is allowed and. 
when the train goes 
around a bend at 160 
km/h, one can see why. 


The coaches are air- 
conditioned and have 
unted windows to cut out 
the glare of the sun. No 
smoking is allowed except 
in the special smoking 
coaches 


The mde is incredibly 
smooth and relatively 
noiseless. The usual click- 
clack noise 1s reduced to a 
gentie hum. 


There is hardly any sen- 
sation of speed until one 
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sees a station platform 
flash past. 


Whizzed 


When the train left Pre- 
tona station it had. within 
minutes, increased speed 
to over 100 kmvh and 
whizzed through Ver- 
woerdburg station at 120 
kmh 


Fifteen minutes after 
leaving Pretoria _ the 
Metroblitz passed 
through Pinedene station 
at 140 kmvh and in an- 
other five minutes was 
tearing through Birch- 
leigh station at 160 knv/h. 
(An announcement over 
the public address system 
said it was Birchleigh but 
the train went through 
toc fast to read the signs.) 

From Germiston to Jo- 
hannesburg. the — train 
travelled at about the 
usual speeds because of 
the number of diamond 
crossings in the rails, and 
the high number of sig- 
nals and heavy rail traffic. 


The Metroblitz_ re- 
presents the culmination 
of many years of techno- 
logical research and fea- 
tures such advances as 
high stability cross-anchor 
bogies and disc brakes. 
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With eight coaches and 
two electric locomotives 
— one at each end — it 
will be able to carry 480 
passengers of all races. 

The service will begin 
operating on Monday, 
leaving Pretoria at 6.45 
am and arriving in Johan- 
nesburg at 7.27 am. The 
return trip will start at 
5.10 pm from Johannes- 
burg and reach Pretona at 
5.54pm. 


Prices 


The price of the ticket 
is the same as for first 
Class coaches on normal 
trains: R2,50 single: RS 
return; and R15 for a 
weeklv tcket. 

“High speed trains are 
part of the SATS iniua- 
tive to become more mar- 
ket onentated. What we 
see here is one of our 
pilot schemes aimed at 
luring passengers back to 
trains,” Mr Schoeman 
said. 

SATS is showing a 
R750-million loss annual- 
ly ON passenger services 
with the State providing 
only a 48 percent subsidy. 

“The best way to get 
people to use the trains is 
to provide a better ser- 
vice. With the Metroblitz, 
we have made a start,”’ 
Mir Schoeman said. 
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GUN LICENSE CLAMPDOWN RUMOR QUASHED 
Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 12 Jan 84 p 12 


[Article by Dave Beattie] 





[Text ] 

GENERAL C_ F _ _ was passed to the bitter © about gun ownership, the building-up of arms 
Zietsman, police disappointment of gun and that the limit of 12 caches is essentially 
head of firearms, has collectors and sports was considered ‘‘ad- counterproductive. 


quashed strong ru- 
mours that the num- 
ber of gun licences in- 
dividuals could hold 
was to be reduced 
from the present limit 
of 12. 

Police comment follows 
rumours circulating 
amongst firearm enthu- 
siasts and yesterday The 
Citizen was contacted 
by angry gun enthusiasts 
who wanted to know 
whether there was any 
truth that the firearm 
limit was to be dropped 
to nine for a single 
household. 

According to Gen Zietz- 
man Police headquar- 
ters had not put forward 
any proposals to amend 
the Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Amendment Act. 
The amendment which 
calis on enthusiasts to 
apply for exemption 
should they wish to own 
more than 12 firearms, 


Shotists in March last 
year. 

Mr Howard Tudor-Da- 
vies, editor of the maga- 
zine Magnum, which 
serves as a conduit for 
correspondence be- 
tween many of the 
country’s serious fire- 
arm enthusiasts, said 
the shooting fraternity 
would renew its appeal 
to the Minister of Law 
and Order, Mr Louis le 
Grange, to grant bona 
fide gun collectors, 
hunters and sport shot- 
ists more than 12 lLi- 
cences without having 
to apply for special 
exemption. 


Soon after the amend- 


ment was passed the 
editor sent a letter to Mr 
Le Grange calling for 
the legislation to be re- 
viewed. The Minister’s 
reply, according to a let- 
ter dictated to The Citi- 
zen, was that ‘‘some- 
thing had to be done” 


equate for everyone to 
be accommodated.” 


Johannesburg gun lover 
Mr Bruce McGregor 


said the Parliamentary 
select committee which 
recommended the limit 
had not included any ac- 
knowledged firearm ex- 
perts, gun dealers or 
collectors. 


If it had, he said, it would 


have taken account of at 
least two factors which 
make mockery of the 
law. 


The first is that it is not 


the 13th, 14th or even 
the 50th licence which is 
crucial, but the first 
one. Mr McGregor 
would like to see it be- 
come law for prospec- 
tive gun owners to pass 
a written and practical 
test ensuring their com- 
petence in all aspects of 
gun handling before be- 
ing issued a licence. 


Secondly the intention of 
the law — to prevent 


Mr McGregor points out 
that if militant elements 
were determined to col- 
lect military hardware 
they would be forced to 
resort to blackmarket 
trade. “It is merely an 
extension of the pnn- 
ciple that if guns are 
outlawed, only outlaws 
will have guns.” 


The surest way of ensur- 
ing that only responsible 
gunmen could collect 
firearms would be to 
make it compulsory for 
all firearms to be stored 
in suitable safes. 


When applying for fire- 
arms would-be gun 
owners would have to 
show documentary 
proof of their owning a 
safe, by means of a cer- 
tificate issued by the 
police, safe company or 
firearm dealer. In this 
way a close check on 
gun collections could be 
maintained. 
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UNISEL'S ORE GRADE TO DROP 
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Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL BUSINESS NEWS in English 4 Jan 84 p 2 


[Article by Brendan Ryan] 


[Text } 
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UNISEL’s grade will drop in 
the year to September, ac- 
cording to its chairman, Mr 
Ted Pavitt. 
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throughput of 110 000 
has been reached. 


ity Unisel could mill 1,32-mil- 
ion tons this year compared with 
last year’s 1,26-million tons, which 
would offset the drop in grade. 
However, the Unisel report does 


the year ahead so shareholders can- 


gold production. 
This basic information is con- 
tained in annual reports from most 


other gold mining companies. 
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Gencor’s policy of not publishing 
yield and gold production estimates 
for the mines it controls is to the 
detriment of shareholders in the 
gold mines controlled by the mining 


The sparseness of information 
useful to shareholders in the Unisel 
report also extends to the chair- 
man’s view of the year ahead. 

Mr Pavitt says: “Gold price 
movements remain extremely diffi- 
cult to forecast. Although the cur- 
rent price level ranges be.ween 
$380 and $400 per ounce, we remain 
confident that the price will im- 
prove and that gold will once again 
take its rightful place as the prime 
yardstick of value.” 

Gencor management must have 
its own detailed view of the gold 
price for the year ahead on which 
the mines’ operations are being 
planned. 

Shareholders would certainly ap- 
preciate being told what this view is 
in more detail rather than the 
vague paragraph in the report quo- 
ted above. ” tii 

Unisel’s capital expenditure for 
the 1984 financial year is estimated 
at R4,4m compared with the R2,3m 
in the 1983 financial year. 

Major items are hostel kitchen 
extensions, which will cost R1,2m, 
and a thyristor converter to replace 
motor generator sets at a cost of 
Rim. 

A water pipeline is to be installed 
from Beisa mine to St Helena and 
Unisel mines. 

Total cost of the project is R4,7m, 
of which Unisel’s share is R800 000. 
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MOVE TO RESETTLE LEANDRA 'ILLEGALS' LOOMS 


Johannesburg THE STAR in English 5 Jan 84 p 3 


[Article by Stuart Flitton and Michael Tissong] 


[Text ] 
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Many of the more than 18000 “ille- 
gal” black residents of Leandra in the 
Eastern Transvaal would be resettled 
as soon as alternative accommoda- 
tion was found, Mr Thys Jonker, chief 
director of the Highveld Administra- 
tion Board, has said. 

Mr Jonker said only people qualify- 
ing in terms of Section 10 of the 
Urban Act would be given accommo- 
dation in a new township being built 
near Leandra. ; 

At a public meeting in Leandra at 
the weekend the chairman of the 
Leandra Action Committee (LAC), Mr 
M A Nkabinde, appealed to residents 
to resist moves by the Department 
of Co-operation and Development to 
resettle them. 

He said there were only 712 houses 
being built in the new township, 
which meant nearly 17 000 Leandrans 
were not being catered for. 

Mr Nkabinde said site rents in the 
new township will be R50 as opposed 


to rents of up to R10 at Leandra. 
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He said he had contacted the High- 
veld Administration Board for assur- 
ance that no-one in Leandra would be 
forced to move, but he had received 
no reply. 

Mr David Mahlangu of the LAC 
Said yesterday that residents of Lean- 
dra township had been living in the 
area since 1909 and “will not be re- 
moved to kwaNdebele”. 

“More than 16000 people qualify 
under Section 10 (1) (a) and (b), to live 
in Leandra,” he said. “Many of us 
have been living there for genera 
tions, in fact since 1909 when our 
forefathers bought the land.” 

Mr Nkabinde said Leandra resi- 
dents had title deeds to the 236 plots 
of land until about 1973. 

“In that year, the freehold t to 
property in the area was abclished 
and residents were summoned to the 
administration board offices. Resi- 
dents were paid for the land; the 
compensation was very little,” he 
Said. 
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INDUSTRIAL COURT HANDLED MORE LABOR CASES IN 1983 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 6 Jan 84 p 3 


[Article by Steven Friedman] 


[Text ] 
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TRADE union use of the Government's new 
industrial court jumped by more than 400% 
last year compared to 1982, and unions also 
used official conciliation boards twice as of- 
ten. 


Department of Manpower figures for the 
first 11 months of last year indicate a sharp 
drop im strike action. The number of workers 
involved in strikes and the number of man 
days lost dropped by two-thirds. 


This confirms earlier signs that, as a result 
of the recession, emerging unions are increas- 
ingly using the court and are in many cases 
presenting it to members as an alternative to 
strikes. 


Official figures on use of the court, concili- 
ation boards and strikes were released to the 
Mail yesterday by the director-general of 
Manpower, Dr Piet van der Merwe. He de- 
scribed the figures as “encouraging”, and said 
they illustrated a sharp increase in union use 
of official disputes machinery. 

He added that the trend towards greater 
use of the court was continuing More cases 
had beeg referred to the court in this week 
oo in the whole of January last year, 

said. 

The department’s figures show that 170 
cases were referred to the court in 1983. 
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compared to only 4] in 1982. These include 
cases settled after being referred to the court. 

Increased union use of the cour! has led toa 
sharp employer backlash and moves to curb 
the court's powers are in the offing. However, 
Dr Van der Merwe implied that the court had 
played a major role over the past year in 
averting strikes. 

“One can only speculate what would have 
happened in these 170 disputes if the court 
pe not available to resolve the conflict,” he 
said. 

He predicted increasing use of the court by 
emplovers. 

Dr Van der Merwe said 119 conciliation 
poards — a key element in the official dis- 
putes machinery — were appointed last year, 
compared to 60 in 1982. 


Official strike figures for the first 11 
months of last year indicated that there were 
220 strikes involving 47 642 workers — result- 
ing in the loss of 781 663 man-days. 


In 1982 there were 394 strikes involving 
141 571 workers and 2 992 698 man-days were 
lost. 


Some labour experts have criticised these 
figures, saying they only reflect strikes which 
employer reported to the department. 

But Dr Van der Merwe said employers 
were legally bound to report strikes. 
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BRiEFS 


EAST LONDON HARBOR TRAFFIC--East London harbour has just been through its 
busiest spell this year, according to statistics for the most recent four- 
week period reviewed by national port authorities. Figures show that the 
port handled more than 162 000 tons of in-coming and out-going cargo although 
only 46 ships made use of the facilities. The next highest monthly .igure 
was August when harbour staff handled 127 405 tons of containerised, 
breakbulk and bulk loaded cargo. Needless to say the "individual honours" 
went to maize imports which topped the list with 55 733 tons. Records show 
that East London harbour has now handled close to 300 000 tons of maize 
during the past few months--nearly 50 per cent of the R 250 million import- 
order which has been coming into the country from the United States and 
South America. The harbour, which recently obtained a couple of straddle 
carriers, handled nearly 32 000 containers during the period under review. 
[Text] [East London DAILY DISPATCH in English 23 Dec 83 p 3] 


ZULU FACTION KILLINGS--Five people were murdered in Soweto on Thursday, 
bringing the total of murders in the city to 125 for the month and 1 401 
for the year, police reported yesterday. The Divisional Commissioner of 
Police in Soweto, Brigadier D J D Jacobs, attributed the high murder rate 
this month to an increase in "Zulu faction killings." Brigadier Jacobs 
said there would be special police patrols until the end of the holiday 
period, and he issued an additional warning to motorists not to drink and 
drive. Meanwhile, Colonel I J Engelbrecht said 91 people were arrested in 
38 cases and police recovered 108 firearms and 71 people had been killed in 
faction fightings this week. [Excerpt] [Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in 
English 31 Dec 83 p 10] 


INKATHA OFFICIALS TO EUROPE--Two Inkatha officials, (Oscar Dlomo) and 

(Dennis Madide), have left South Africa secretly for Europe last week and are 
encountering a hostile reception in Holland. They have met with hostility from 
antiapartheid organizations and church groups. The groups have condemned the 
Inkatha officials' visit and have issued pamphlets against them. The Dutch 
press has also adopted a hard-line attitude against the officials. This is in 
spite of a high profile publicity campaign before they arrived. The pair are 
trying to promote Inkatha overseas. [Text] [MB181340 Umtata Capital Radio in 
English 1000 GMT 18 Jan 84] 
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BRIEFS 


POLICE SECURITY ON ZAIRE BORDER--The acting general manager of the Mufulira 
division of Zambia Consolidated Copper Mines, Mr (David Chilcourt), has said 
that the deployment of the police along the Zambia-Zaire border has greatly 
improved the security situation in Mufulira. Mr (Chilcourt) made these 
remarks when he met heads of the mass media who visited the division today on 
the second leg of their tour of the mining industry. The heads of the mass 
media--TIMES OF ZAMBIA acting editor in chief Mr (Namushi Nyambe); ZAMBIA 
DAILY MAIL editor in chief Mr Kumani Kachinga; acting Director General of 
Zambia Broadcasting Services Rev (Roger Mombe); Director of Information 
Service Mr (Daniel Kapaha); and ZAMBIA NEWS AGENCY editor in chief Mr (Humph- 
rey Mwanga)--are on a familiarization tour of the mining industry. Mr (Chil- 
court) said before the deployment of the defense forces and the erection of 
security booms in the mine townships, the management was worried about secur- 
ity. [Text] [BM191944 Lusaka Domestic Service in English 1800 GMT 19 Jan 
84] 


MEASURES AIMED AT CLEARING FOREIGN DEBTS--Bank of Zambia Governor Bitwell 
Kumani announced in Lusaka today new measures aimed at expediting the clear- 
ance of debts owed by local companies to foreign lending institutions. Mr Ku- 
mani told a news conference in his office that with effect from 1 January, 
foreign claimants are entitled to take payment in Kwacha from the pipeline 

of foreign commercial (?areas). He said foreign claimants wishing to invest 
locally would be given all support so long as they fulfilled the exchange 
control regulations in force in Zambia from time to time. The new measures 
are a further effort to work out alternative means of settling a backlog of 
foreign arrears and to enhance foreign investment in local industry. He said 
to speed up the process of debt clearance, foreign exchange generating firms 
will be entitled to draw from the pipeline. They will also be allowed to 
claim 50 percent of the total foreign exchange profits on production of valid 
import licenses. [Text] [MB191951 Lusaka Domestic Service in English 1800 
GMT 19 Jan 84] 
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ZIMBABWE 


GOVERNMENT ALLOCATES $15 MILLION DROUGHT RELIEF 
Harare THE HERALD in English 15 Dec 83 p l 
[Article by Lynda Loxton] 


[Text] The Government has allocated another $15 million for drought relief 
to ensure normal supplies of food to affected areas until the end of 
February, the Minister of Labour and Social Services, Cde Kumbirai Kangai, 
said this week. 


This brought the total allocated by the Government to drought relief so far 
to $45 million. 


It was hoped that if the rains continued people would be able to grow their 
own food and requests for help would start declining at the end of February, 
"when we also plan to re-assess the whole situation." 


Cde Kangai noted that some people were concerned that the full estimated 

cost of the programme--$120 million for the period April 1 1983 to April 30 
1984--had not been made available, but stressed that this figure had included 
the cost of infrastructure (vehicles, staff etc) already in existence. 


He said the drought relief programme had gone very well until October/ 
November, when it became obvious that the original $30 million allocated 
was running ou. fast. 


In addition, there was a limit on how much maize could be bought from the 
Grain Marketing Board and the whole programme had to be slowed down while the 
situation was re-assessed. 


Now, with the additional funds, "we are back to normal quantities and this 
should continue until February," he said. 


Cde Kangai, who is also chairman of the cabinet committee on drought relief, 
said that despite certain problems he believed the programme--given the 
magnitude of the problem--had ‘succeeded byond our expectations. If it had 
not been launched, thousands of people would have died." 
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Asked what had happened to the "food for work" programme he had announced 
earlier this year, he said it had been decided not to implement it rigidiy 
but rather to encourage people to undertake development work voluntarily. 


This had already happened in various areas, where people had helped dig 
wells, lay pipes, off-load emergency food, etc., without asking for pay- 
ment. 


This community involvement was vital because of the magnit.de of both 
drought and development related problems in the rural areas, he said. 


Cde Kangai added, however, that the principle of so-called public works 
programmes--whereby disadvantaged people undertook public works (building 
roads, bridges, dams, etc.) for a minimum wage, allowing them to buy their 
own food and help develop their areas--had been accepted but still needed 
to be properly planned and the necessary funds found. 


"We'd like to create these programmes not just for periods of drought, but 
would like to see them as a permanent feature of rural communities. But 
this would require a lot of planning and a small committee is currently 
working out the details," he said. 


He noted that the programmes would also ease the chronic under-employment 
that characterised much of the rural areas. 


Cde Kangai said Zimbabwe had learnt several vital lessons fromthe drought, 


namely the importance of people keeping part of their harvests for their own 
use and the need to conserve water. 
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DROUGHT-HIT FARMERS GET $5.3 MILLION 
Harare THE HERALD in English 29 Dec 83 p 6 


[Text] The Agricultural Finance Corporation has so far this season loaned 
$5.3 million for the purchase of cattle, tractors and for contract ploughing 
to help farmers whose oxen were killed in the drought. 


A spokesman said the AFC assisted with $1.5 million for the purchase of 
5 102 oxen; $2.2 million for 226 tractors; and $1.6 million for contract 
ploughing. 


Contract ploughing for either individual farmers or co-operatives is done 
by the tillage unit introduced this season under the Ministry of Lands, 
Resettlement and Rural Development. 


The spokesman said: "The corporation believes that to respond effectively 
to the needs of farmers, the realities of their situation must be fully 
understood. 


"On the other hand, to establish and maintain an enduring relationship with 
its clients, the corporation calls upon the farming community to appreciate 
that a high degree of self-management and discipline over the use of--and 
obligations towards--loans is required. 


"In this regard, it is with some measure of satisfaction to note that gener- 
ally communal farmers are making considerable efforts to repay their loans, 
drought notwithstanding. 


So far this season the AFC has loaned $134 million to more than 70 000 
farmers compared with $95 to million to about 46 000 farmers at the same 
time last year. 


A total of $89.7 million has been loaned to the large-scale commercial 
farming sector through a total of 1 277 loans. Of these 149 ($8.6 million) 
are long term, 235 ($6.1 million) are medium term and 893 ($85 million) are 
short term. 
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ALL people not 
served by piped water 
should draw their 
drinking water only 
from protected water 
supplies, says the 
Minister of Health, 
Dr Oliver Munya- 
radzi. 

In an interview with 
the ZIS, Cde Munyaradzi 
expressed grave concern 
that some people in the 
rural areas were drink- 
ing contaminated water. 

The recent rains, he 
said, had brought tre- 
mendous relief country- 
wide. Water for agricul- 
ture, domestic use and 
even for drinking was 
plentiful and assured in 
many areas. 


But, he warned, many 
sources that were now 
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MINISTER ISSUES WARNING ON CONTAMINATED WATER 


Harare THE HERALD in English 19 Dec 83 p 7 


conveniently used _ for 
drawing drinking water 
were extremely polluted 
and contaminated. 


As a result, people 
drinking water from 
these sources were likely 
to fall victim to illness, 
especially diarrhoea. 

“In view of these cir- 
cumstances, and the need 
to promote public health, 
I would like to warm and 
instruct the public that 
where no protected water 
supplies exist, the people, 
through their local autho- 
tities such as district 
councils, should _ solicit 
the assistance of the dis- 
trict medical officer in 
the area, or the provincial 
medical director of that 
province, to ensure their 
water supplies are pro- 
tected and made safe.” 

Puddles of water 
around dwellings should 
be drained as they were 
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a breeding ground for 
mosquitoes. 

Some people might 
have to travel long dis- 
‘ances to protected sup- 
nlies of water, the minis- 
ter said. — 


“However, thit effort 
will be completely justi- 
tied if it succeeds in 
vubviating outbreaks of 
water-related infectious 
diseases.” 


The Secretary for 
Health, Dr Office Chi- 
cde, said there had been 
a great deal of motiva- 
tion, awareness and rea'- 
isation of the importance 
of improving both ». ater 
supplies and_ sanitation 
throughout Zimbibwe. 

“The project itself 
seems to he progressing 
well in spite of the short- 
ages of funds. The pro- 
gramme is not likely to 
ne affected by the rains 
since its objectives will 
still be the same.” 





ZIMBABWE 


OFFICIAL ASSURES PEOPLE OF SUFFICIENT GRAIN SUPPLIES 
Harare THE HERALD in English 14 Dec 83 p l 


[Text] Maize and wheat supplies to the millers have been increased by 10 
percent and more maize meal and bread should begin to appear on the shelves 
towards the end of this week. 


Announcing the increases at a Press conference in Harare yesterday, the 
Minister of Industry and Energy Development, Dr Simba Makoni, said that there 
were also substantial stocks of rice in the country. 


The Minister of Agriculture, Senator Denis Norman, said: "All millers have 
been notified of the increased allocation and people can "rest assured that 
there will be adequate food with additional rice and wheat," Senator Norman 
said. 


Dr Makoni said that to control the off-take of maize, the Government had 
stopped all cash sales of maize from the Grain Marketing Board, except in 
special circumstances agreed upon by the Government. 


Drought relief aid was being restored to its original level before it was 
scaled down by the Department of Social Services. There had been a fall-off 
in demand of 12 000 tonnes by the department in the past two months because 
of “logistical problems". 


Equitable 


An equitable distribution pattern of maize meal would be implemented, Dr 
Makoni said, with special efforts to ensure that maize and maize meal 
reached the worst-affected areas in the country. 


"Such a system entails wider direct delivery system by the millers and it 
also entails a number of other proposals which may involve local participa- 
tion in the areas of delivery." 


Both Dr Makoni and Senator Norman stressed that there were sufficient 
stocks to feed the country until the next harvest and that all maize stocks 
had been reserved for the country's consumption. ''This has been the posi- 
tion for several weeks." 
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Dr Makoni announced that the inter-ministerial committee to check on maize 
supplies finished its investigations on Thursday evening. 


"The findings were that the millers, wholesalers and retailers were not 
holding stocks of maize meal or maize at all. They were operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Those who had any stocks at all had less than a day's 
supply, with millers having five hours' production. 


"As far as the retailers and wholesalers are concerned, we found out that 
most of them hardly had anything at all and the Government was satisfied 
that there was no withholding from the market." 


The committee had found the following to be the reasons for the shortage 
of maize meal: 


.The extended drought meant that people in rural areas had no surplus or 
adequate supplies until the next harvest and had moved into the market, 
increasing the amount of maize-meal take-off. 


.The constraints on the drought relief programme which resulted in scaled- 
down drought relief food in August, September and part of October, caused 
the beneficiaries of the programme to buy maize meal on the commercial 
market. 


.The reduction by 8 percent in the allocation of maize to the millers in 
October in a measure to "achieve economies of use". 


.Urban people bought a little more maize meal to take with them to their 
rural homes during the Christmas period. 


"This made the actual maize deficit much larger and over the past three 
months there has been an increase in the purchases of maize meal, but the 


committee did discover that there was a certain degree of panic buying and 
hoarding once there was a rumour of a shortage." 
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MUGABE SAYS BOTSWANA NOT COOPERATING ON DISSIDENTS 
Harare THE HERALD in English 24 Dec 83 p 1 


[Text] Although the economic and political relations between Zimbabwe and 

Botswana are excellent, there is "a little problem on the military level", 

the Prime Minister, Cde Mugabe, told local and foreign journalists during a 
question-and-answer session in Harare yesterday. 


Cde Mugabe said all efforts were being made to harmonise the relations at 
all levels. 


Botswana was not co-operating in eradicating dissidents and South Africa 
was training dissidents from Dukwe and was infiltrating them back into the 
country through Botswana. 


Cde Mugabe said the Government had more details of South African involvement 
in sponsoring dissidents and that these would be made public soon. 


Botswana, the Prime Minister said, had re-assured Zimbabwe that there would 
be no repeat of an incident on Tuesday this week in which a member of the 
Zimbabwe National Army was shot dead by a corporal of the Botswana Defence 
Forces. 


"The man did admit that our man never fired a single bullet," he said. 


The Prime Minister also told a reporter that a two-month ban imposed on 
news coverage of events related to dissidents and security in Matabeleland 
had been rejected as undesirable from the outset and newsmen should have 
been informed they were free to report on events there. 


Cde Mugabe also said that the release of the three air force men this week 
was the result of the recommendations of the Review Tribunal and not because 
of representations by the British Prime Minister, Mrs Margaret Thatcher. 


"We have no desire to harass any member of the community because of their 
race or because they belong to one nationality or another, but that the 
security of our country is safeguarded. It was in the pursuance of democracy 
that we detained them." 











Although the security situation in Matabeleland had improved, there were 
still areas where dissidents continued to harass peasants and farmers. 





"The situation is improving, but there are still pockets that leave us 
unhappy. But I can assure you that if we had not taken the necessary 
action and done so promptly, there would have been a spread of dissidents. 


"There has been no spread or extension of the dissident activities from the 
borders within which they operate." 


The main obstacle in eliminating dissident activities in the country's 
western province had been the lack of military support from Botswana. 
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BRIEFS 


RADIO TRUTH SUSPENDS EVENING BROADCASTS--For the benefit of our black listen- 
ers who might not have heard, Radio Truth has been forced through circumstan- 
ces to suspend our venacular service for a short time. For the past few 
months we have been experiencing difficulties with atmospherics, and finally 
we had to suspend our evening service until this can be rectified. However, 
we are sure all the technical hitches will be sorted out soon and once again 
we will be able to bring our venacular service to you, our listeners. [Text] 
[MB231003 (Clandestine) Radio Truth in English to Zimbabwe 0430 GMT 23 Jan 84] 


EXCHANGE CONTROL REGULATIONS--The minister of finance, economic planning, 

and development, Comrade Bernard Chidzero, does not approve of the removal 

of exchange control regulations. Comrade Chidzero said such a removal or 
liberalization of the regulations would aggravate Zimbabwe's balance of 
payments. The minister was speaking at a news conference in Harare today, 
and added that the move would also result in the removal of capital from the 
country, affecting various industries which depend on imported materials. 
Comrade Chidzero announced that the government has made commendable concessions 
in the remittance of (?services) abroad, a situation which did not exist dur- 
ing the time of the previous regimes. He also called for better management 
of currency resources, especially in the private sector. [Text] [MB191710 
Harare Domestic Service in English 1115 GMT 19 Jan 84] 


MAIZE SUPPLY NOW NORMAL--The minister of state for industry and technology, 
Comrade Kumbirai Kangai, says the supply of maize meal has returned to normal 
in most parts of the country. Speaking in parliament today, Comrade Kangai 
admitted that there were countrywide shortages during the Christmas and 

New Year holidays. He pointed out that the government had immediately taken 
measures to increase the supply of maize to millers and directed that they 
operate a 24-hour basis to meet demand. He said the shortages had been 
caused by an influx of people from neighboring countries in search of maize 
meal, and by millers and wholesalers who were reluctant to deliver because 
of transport costs. [Text] [MB191924 Harare Domestic Service in English 
1745 GMT 19 Jan 84] 


BRITISH EQUIPMENT DONATION--The British Government has donated equipment worth 
284,000 dollars to the Posts and Telecommunications Corporation, PTC. The 
equipment was donated to the minister of information, posts, and telecomnuni- 
cations, Comrade Nathan Shamuyarira, by the British high commissioner, 








Mr. M. Ewans, in Harare today. The equipment will be used in the training of 
PTC staff by the British (Telconsult) training team which is currently in 

the country. [Excerpt] [MB201400 Harare Domestic Service in English 1115 
GMT 20 Jan 84] 


CUBAN GUIDE FOR LITERACY PROGRAM--The minister of community development and 
women's affairs, Comrade Teurai Ropa Nongo, says the government views liter- 
acy aS a necessary tool for the country's development. In a speech read on 
her behalf by the deputy secretary in the ministry, Comrade (Sam Agere), at 

a Cuban film show in Harare yesterday, Comrade Nongo said literacy also en- 
courages people to participate fully in the political and economic life of 
the country. She stated that her ministry and the Ministry of Education have 
learned a lot from Cuba's literacy campaign, adding that the Cuban experience 
has been put into practice in Zimbabwe. The film show, based on the Cuban 
revolution and the mass literacy campaign, was attended by several government 
officials, including the minister of information, posts, and telecommunica- 
tions, Comrade Nathan Shamuyarira. [Text] [MB200725 Harare Domestic Ser- 
vice in English 0600 GMT 20 Jan 84] 
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